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Correspondence 





Venezuelan Postscript 


Eprror: After filing the story which you 
were kind enough to print under the title 
“an American Reports on the Caracas Inci- 
dent” (Am. 5/31), I became painfully 
aware of the difficulties a Review such as 
yours must encounter in keeping up-to-date 
in your comments on current events. 

Wishing to strike an early and urgent 
note for restraint and patience in dealing 
with the indignities visited upon Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon at the time of his visit, I wrote 
and posted my report on the afternoon fol- 
lowing the episode. I reported that, in reac- 
tion to the excesses of a minority, U. S. stock 
had never been so high. But... . 

1. On the second morning after the inci- 
dent, the local press gave priority to the 
news that President Eisenhower had dis- 
patched troops to the Caribbean. Despite 
the restrictions imposed on the use of these 
troops, the change in sentiment here was 
instantaneous. The local leaders, who the 
day before had taken to the press and tele- 
vision to express condemnation of the riot- 
ing mobs, picked up their still wet pens to 
write equal condemnation of any affront to 
the national integrity. 

2. Against this background of reaction 
and counterreaction, two distinguished 
members of the Junta de Gobierno came out 
later in the week on the issue of a stronger 
stand for law and order and against com- 
munism. Their resignations and their re- 
placement by others are now a matter of 
record, This event and subsequent devel- 
opments have for the first time shaken the 
confidence of the more conservative ele- 
ments in both the present Government and 
the nation’s immediate prospects. 

CuHares H. SAvacE Jr. 
Maracaibo, Venezuela 


No Time to Lose 


Eprror: I would like to comment on your 
Comment, “Our Face Is Red” (5/31). 
While I am in complete agreement with 
the general tenor of your remarks, I must 
protest about your lead paragraph. You 
write: “The security of the free world and 
the progress of outer space exploration will 
not be determined by a weightlifting con- 
test.” And you say that the relative weights 
of Sputnik III and Explorer III are no 
measure of the jump the Soviets have on us. 

I am afraid this is completely misleading, 
if not ditectly wrong. Unfortunately, the 
relative weights are an excellent indication 
of the relative effectiveness of ready tech- 
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nology on both sides. As a matter of fact, 
it is quite clear to anyone acquainted with 
the technical problems, even in their most 
general terms, that the difference in weights 
indicates a much more serious discrepancy 
in capabilities than the layman imagines. 
Unfortunately, it is soothing statements 
like those of your lead paragraph that pre- 
vent or delay those actions which are so 
terribly necessary if we are to catch up. 
C. M. HERzFELD 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Note on Newman 


Eprror: May I add a footnote to Fr. Vin- 
cent Blehl’s article on “The Sanctity of 
Cardinal Newman” (Am. 6/14)? 

In the spring of 1943 I happened to be 
in Birmingham between London air raids, 
visiting the late and beloved Archbishop 
Williams. Drying out by the fireside with 
a cup of tea, we were talking about John 
Henry Newman, and I brought up the pos- 


sibility of his cause being introduced. The 
archbishop shook his head. “The only other 
time it has ever been mentioned to me,” he 
said, “was in a letter from one of your 
fathers in America. I think he edits a paper 
ian New York.” 

“Father Talbot?” 

“Yes, Father Talbot. I had to tell him that 
there is not a trace of the cultus in the 
archdiocese. Nobody goes near Newman’s 
grave any more, and you will see for your- 
self tomorrow that Edgbaston is not a place 
of pilgrimage.” 

True enough, the next day as we were 
shown about the Oratory church and resi- 
dence by the rector and old Fr. Denis Sheil, 
I remarked that visitors must be a source of 
distraction to the community. It was a 
shock to learn that for more than three 
months nobody had asked to see the great 
Cardinal’s modest rooms. Of course, there 
was a war on, but all the cathedrals and 
pubs were full of American soldiers; and 
even if they had taken the hint and gone 
home, a few of the more devout British 
might have been stopping by. 

The change in public interest indicated 
by Fr. Blehl is quite remarkable. 

Rosert I. GANNON, S.J. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Cloth, x + 470 pages, 
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The Wagner Housing Act 


by Timothy L. McDonnell, S.]. 


This is a study of the evolution of a plan 
for social reform from its genesis to its 
enactment as a federal law. Hitherto unpub- 
lished materials from the White House files 
of President Roosevelt, the office files of 
Senator Robert F. Wagner and of various 
agencies of the Federal Government and 
pressure groups, correlated with factual 
data supplied in interviews with the experts 
who drafted the legislation, bring to light 
a new viewpoint of the New Deal philos- 
ophy and manifest the tactics and the art 
of politics. The account of the struggle 
within the administration to control the 
development of a public-housing policy, a 
multimillion dollar financial plan, and a new 
agency of the Federal Government brings 
to the pages of this book the words and 
deeds of many colorful leaders of the New 
Deal, especially Roosevelt, Wagner, Ickes, 
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Current Comment 





Whither the Communists? 


Over the weekend of June 13-15, a 
motley collection of offbeat leftists as- 
sembled in midtown Manhattan to chart 
plans for the fall elections. The group 
called itself the N.Y. State Independent 
Political Conference. By the time the 
wrangling sessions had ended, the 
Communists had walked out of the con- 
clave and the party’s new united-front 
tactic seemed a shambles. 

That tactic was set two years ago 
when the Communist party, badly shak- 
en by Khrushchev’s attack on Stalin, 
decided to dissolve and pursue a course 
ostensibly more independent of Mos- 
cow. According to Eugene Dennis, 
party secretary, the time had come for 
all good Communists to join “traditional” 
left-wing groups in building the “Ameri- 
can Road to Socialism.” 

The first stage in building the road 
was accomplished in the spring of 1957 
when the “American Forum for Social- 
ist Education” was founded. This was 
followed by the creation of the “Socialist 
Unity Forum.” Then last March the 
National Guardian, a Communist trans- 
mission belt, announced the founding 
of a “Fund for Social Analysis” to assist 
individuals interested in Marxist re- 
search. The plunge into political action 
seemed to mark the climax of these 
maneuvers. Instead it now appears to 
have torpedoed them. 

Since the issue that split the Man- 
hattan meeting was a minor one— 
whether to run a full ticket or only a 
candidate for the U. S. Senate—it may 
be that the new tactic has already been 
jettisoned. The freewheeling Khrush- 
chev may be confusing the Russia-first- 
ers as much as he is perplexing the rest 
of us. 


Which Way Lebanon? 


The bloody strife in Lebanon, which 
comes dangerously close to civil war, 
derives from three chief sources. There 
is genuine resentment, even among pro- 
Western elements, over President Ca- 
mille Chamoun’s unconstitutional mach- 
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inations to succeed himself. In the 
Moslem half of Lebanon’s population 
there is suspicion of the Christian half, 
and violent agitation for closer union 
with Syrian fellow Moslems in the 
neighboring United Arab Republic. And 
off in the wings, of course, stands 
Egypt’s Gamal Abdel Nasser. 

So far, in theory at least, the fighting 
is between President Chamoun’s Gov- 
ernment and a rebellious faction. The 
rebel attack assumed serious proportions 
and erupted in mid-June into open bat- 
tle in the streets of Beirut. The Govern- 
ment, however, has so far held its own. 

A UN team under Gen. Odd Bull of 
Norway is investigating charges that 
the rebels are inspired and armed by 
Nasser. By June 15 Secretary General 
Dag Hammarskjold felt that the situ- 
ation was serious enough to call for his 
personal presence in Lebanon. 

The United States has clearly an in- 
terest in blocking success by the rebels, 
who could easily become a channel of 
Soviet influence. It. would be unfortun- 
ate and embarrassing for us, however, 
if we were put in the position of inter- 
vening in order to further President 
Chamoun’s questionable ambitions. His 
speedy resignation from office would not 
end the present strife; but it would at 
least clear the air and make it easier 
for Lebanon’s friends to extend their 
help. 


Beaver Patrol Deviationist 


The Polish scout movement has gone 
off on the wrong track. At least, that’s 
what the Communists think of its pres- 
ent doings. The Red regime there is 
unhappy about youth anyway, and it 
has recently started a newspaper cam- 
paign to improve manners and morals 
among teen-agers in general. The scout 
movement was supposed to be one of 
its chosen instruments for political in- 
doctrination. Instead, it has become, 
strange to say, an organization whose 
members’ primary interest is to enjoy 
the benefits of outdoor life. 

The Polish Scout Union, now num- 
bering a million scouts, both boys and 





girls, is officially under the leadership 
of the Communists. In the liberaliza- 
tion after October, 1956, however, many 
of the prewar scout leaders and in- 
structors resumed active interest. They 
succeeded in restoring the traditional 
scout program. They ended by crowd- 
ing out the younger leaders who were 
in charge of political indoctrination. 

Now the regime is trying to get the 
movement back on the approved Marx- 
ist track. One of the reasons for the 
Government’s concern, according to the 
regime newspapers, is that if scouting 
is not bound firmly to the Communists, 
it will fall under the influence of the 
Church. In fact, according to informa- 
tion published by Inter-Catholic, the 
Polish Catholic news service, the Church 
authorities have urged both the clergy 
and laity to cooperate closely with scout 
activities. In officially atheist Poland, 
the scout does not take the oath re- 
quiring “duty to God.” But from all ac- 
counts, Polish scouts, boys and girls, say 
it under their breath. 


China’s Last Two 


Most of the religious news out of Red 
China in recent months has been som- 
ber and unpleasant. One happy excep- 
tion is word of the release from prison 
and expulsion from China of Rev. Jo- 
seph P. McCormack, a Maryknoller, 
and Rev. Cyril P. Wagner, a Franciscan. 
The first news of their release came in 
a June 14 announcement from Radio 
Peking, which referred to them as 
“American criminals.” In June, 1953 
these long-time missioners were sen- 
tenced to five years’ imprisonment. The 
charges made against them were the 
trumped-up allegations that Commu- 
nists usually drum up against those they 
want to get out of the way. 

The arrival of the two priests in free 
Hong Kong leaves only one American 
missionary on the mainland. This is 
Most Rev. James E. Walsh, former 
Maryknoll Superior General. Bishop 
Walsh is relatively free in Shanghai and 
has not yet been forced to leave the 
country, as have all the others. 

The joy of Catholic America over the 
liberation of these valiant apostles is 
great. But their departure from China 
reminds the Christian world of the 
tragedy that has befallen this once most 
prosperous and promising of all mission 
fields. Today the young Church of 
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China, stripped of the help and counsel 
of the foreign-born missioners, is 
struggling bravely to maintain its loy- 
alty to Christ and to the Vicar of Christ. 
Humanly speaking, the odds against it 
are grim. Only prayer offers hope of 
ultimate triumph. 


In Defense of the Tests 


The spring series of nuclear tests in 
the Pacific is still going on. So is the 
debate over whether it is wise or right to 
continue such experiments. Up to now, 
most statements of national impact have 
come from prominent men who oppose 
the tests. The field of public opinion 
seems to have been monopolized by 
those who stress the health dangers that 
allegedly grow with every nuclear ex- 
plosion. 

In order to right the balance, Dr. 
Harry D. Gideonse, president of Brook- 
lyn College, issued a statement on June 
11 in which he came out in favor of 
the tests. The declaration was endorsed 
by fifty prominent citizens. Dr. Gide- 


—The Chicago Catechism 


onse said he was gratified by this kind 
of backing from men who were “trou- 
bled by the inordinate attention cur- 
rently being given to sincere, though 
unrealistic, pacifist press-agentry.” 

The main points raised in the state- 
ment in favor of the tests have been 
made already in this Review (Am. 4/26, 
p. 131). They bear repeating. The mere 
suspension of nuclear tests will not re- 
duce the risk of atomic warfare. On 
the contrary, military weakness can be 
a fatal threat to peace. We should know 
this from our experiences in the ’thir- 
ties. 

Only a comprehensive and enforce- 
able disarmament agreement can estab- 
lish the conditions warranting the 
abandonment of national armaments. 
Until that time comes, the defenses of 
the United States and of its allies need 
to be sustained at their present level. 
As the statement of President Gideonse 
stressed, “In the absence of a disarma- 
ment agreement we must continue to 
develop relatively clean weapons to de- 
ter possible aggression as well as to re- 


taliate if we are attacked.” Fallout is in- 
deed a matter for serious concern; but 
so is the danger of a war brought upon 
ourselves unnecessarily by failure to pro- 
vide the needed deterrents. 


Stabilizers Are Working 


Bad as the recession is, it would be 
much worse were it not for the so- 
called built-in stabilizers of the 1930's. 
These go a long way toward explaining 
why personal income, despite the big 
slump in production, has fallen only a 
shade below its 1957 peak. 

By April the Federal Reserve Board's 
seasonally adjusted index of industrial 
production had dropped 14 per cent 
from its high point in February, 1957. 
In sharp contrast, personal income was 
running at a rate only 1.3 per cent be- 
low its peak in August of last year. The 
importance of the built-in stabilizers 
appears from the fact—as noted in the 
June letter of the First National City 
Bank—that the jump in payments under 
unemployment compensation, veterans’ 











Two Cuicaco priests, the Rev. James J. Kill- 
gallon and the Rev. Gerard P. Weber, have re- 
cently published a new catechism for adults, en- 
titled Life in Christ (Life in Christ Publishers, 
720 North Rush Street, Chicago 11, Ill., $1, 
paper). The authors have had the professional 
counsel of a team of experts in dogmatic 
theology, biblical studies, the lay apostolate and 
Catholic social action. 

The appearance of this popular guide to Chris- 
tian doctrine is a bit of an event in the life of the 
Catholic Church in the United States. It re- 
sponds to a growing demand for such a hand- 
book: one that would present the essentials of 
Christian teaching and tradition as a living, or- 
ganic whole. 

The more any Catholic comes in contact with 
people to whom the Catholic faith is unfamiliar, 
the more he wishes he had something less jejune 
to offer than a mere set of propositions, however 
aptly arranged. The problem is how, in our day, 
to present to sincere inquirers a summary of the 
Church’s teaching, in which each part can be 
seen in its connection with the Author of our 
faith, the Person of Jesus Christ Himself—Way, 
Truth and Life. That was the way the original 
glad announcing of the Kingdom of God struck 
with tremendous force the ancient world. 

The Chicago catechism is suited to “cradle 
Catholics” quite as much as it is to actual or pros- 


pective converts. It shows how intimately con- 
nected is our participation in the Church’s action 
of worship—her liturgy—with the furthering of 
Christian principles in the community: her social 
action. The more thoroughly we understand our 
union with Christ our Lord as Head of the Mysti- 
cal Body, the better we grasp the bonds that 
unite us with that Body’s other members. And 
by the same token we shall more clearly realize 
our obligations in charity and justice to the com- 
munity at large. 

Life in Christ follows a simple and attractive 
method. Each item of Christian doctrine is intro- 
duced by a key passage from Scripture—Old 
Testament or New. A brief explanation then fol- 
lows, developed in a series of questions and 
answers. These, again, are amply illustrated from 
Scripture. Each chapter closes with a suggested 
“practice.” In this way, tangible Christian be- 
havior is learned in its relationship to the great 
ideas of the faith. Devotions and practices are 
taught, not merely as a collection of good and 
proper things to do, but as a logical consequence 
of our belief. This is a real help for converts, who 
are sometimes bewildered by what seems to be 
a multitude of unrelated recommendations. 

No catechism is final. Even the best leaves 
room for improvements, for new approaches and 
new insights. But I believe this one should carry 
us ahead for quite a time. Joun LaF arcE 
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Readers since 1909 


Last week, because his name 
happened to turn up on a list that 
was being used by our circulation 
department, a reader of many 
years wrote us a gentle letter of 
remonstrance. 

Can we here turn this incident 
to profit? Who are our oldest and 
most faithful readers? Who are 
the ones who have been subscrib- 
ing to AMERICA since its first issue 
in April, 1909? As we approach 
our Golden Jubilee, we would like 
to have your names. Would you 
please write and tell us? 











benefits and old-age and survivors’ in- 


surance constitute a good 50 per cent of 
the $8.4-billion drop in wage and salary 
payments, This is one of the big reasons 
why retail sales, which are only a little 
behind 1957 figures, have held up so 
remarkably well. In the first quarter of 
the year, consumer spending, seasonally 
adjusted, was a surprising $4.5 billion 
over the first quarter of 1957. 

Though these figures cannot be ex- 
pected to warm the hearts of the job- 
less, they explain much of the White 
House optimism about the course of the 
recession. If consumer incomes and 
spending continue at high levels, the 
President’s advisers seem to be reason- 
ing, the process of inventory liquida- 
tion cannot go on much longer. The 
shelves are getting barer all the time 
and eventually will have to be re- 
stocked. When the restocking begins, 
the recession, or the worst of it anyway, 
will be over. 


Ad Copy ad Nauseam 


We would bet there were homes 
where last week a Cub Scout stopped 
his father cold by asking him to explain 
the meaning of erotica and the signif- 
icance of sex guilt. The youngster had 
seen the two outsized ads on the book 
page of the daily New York Times. 

Three columns wide and a foot high, 
the blurb for An Unhurried View of 
Erotica doubtless took a big wedge out 
of the advertising budget of the Helms- 
man Press. But this is, of course, as we 
would expect the copy to read, “a cour- 
ageous book.” 

Next to it on the page is a two-col- 
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umn puff for another book that can best 
be appraised by noting what the ad 
writer hastens to tell you in his first 
paragraph. He calls it an important con- 
tribution to “sex and health literature.” 
Enough said. 

We seriously question the propriety 
of ad copy of this genre in the pages of 
a great newspaper like the Times. The 
two books are obviously of two quite 
distinct calibers, but the prominence 
and contiguity of the two advertise- 
ments manage to give the impression 
that some kind of bargain sale for the 
prurient is going on in the basement. 

The second ad, with its sweaty old 
copy—‘lonely battle against guilt,” “how 
to throw off its shackles,” and, of course, 
“has rarely appeared in print”— is thor- 
oughly objectionable to the Christian 
conscience. What is happening down 
there at the Times? Are the old trusties 
in the advertising acceptability depart- 
ment out on strike? Or doesn’t anyone 
care any more? 


Friends Need Facts 


Canadian Government offices in New 
York City have just been moved into 
their spanking new quarters in Canada 
House. One official dubbed the shift “a 
bit of a mess.” The phrase might also 
accurately describe some changes in 
U. S.-Canadian relations during the past 
few months. 

The rather clear picture that each of 
the two nations traditionally had of its 
neighbor has grown somewhat blurred. 
And the resulting astigmatism on both 
sides of the border has led to headlines 
that are more inflammatory than in- 
formative. For example, the charge that 
Americans dominate Canada’s economic 
affairs is countered by the accusation 
that Canada’s civil service is corroded 
by Communists. 

Both countries could profit from a 
prescription for clearer vision. At any 
rate, U. S. Ambassador Livingston Mer- 
chant seems to think so. According to 
authoritative sources, Mr. Merchant has 
requested the State Department to es- 
tablish a U. S. information office in 
Canada, and Congress may be asked to 
appropriate funds for this project be- 
fore the end of this session. 

An information bureau of this kind 
could well be the first step in reversing 
the “unnecessary erosion” of U. S.-Ca- 
nadian relations traced in the recent 





study made by Representatives Brooks 
Hays of Arkansas and Frank M. Coffin 
of Maine. 

Much resentment of U. S. interference 
in Canada’s economic affairs could 
probably have been avoided if there had 
been adequate information available as 
to what U. S. intentions actually are. Mr. 
Merchant’s plan should help bring 
Canada’s view of U. S. policies closer to 
normal. 


Lincoln Square 


The storm that has been raging for 
months over Fordham University’s 
part in New York City’s Lincoln Square 
redevelopment project has finally been 
calmed by the action on June 9 of the 
U.S. Supreme Court. Fordham will now 
move ahead with plans for a downtown 
campus on two of the thirteen blocks 
that make up the midtown project area. 

Because New York City, in the sale 
of the land, set a price of about $7 per 
square foot for property for which, with 
Federal help, it had paid about $16, the 
contention was made that Fordham, a 
Catholic university, was benefiting from 
an unconstitutional “subsidy to reli- 
gion.” 

The Supreme Court, in refusing to re- 
view the carefully argued and unani- 
mous May 1 decision of the New York 
State Court of Appeals, has laid this 
troublesome matter to rest. In its May 
1 decision, the Court of Appeals upheld 
a Dec. 23, 1957 decision of Justice 
Owen McGivern of New York, who had 
declared that no “gift or subsidy” was 
involved. The Court of Appeals argued 
as follows: 

What the city bought is not the 
same as what Fordham bought. 
The city bought land and _ build- 
ings. Fordham bought the same 
property, but subject to its agree- 
ment to raze the buildings, relocate 
the tenants and use the cleared 
land for a collegiate campus and 
buildings only. What Fordham was 
paying for was the reuse value of 
the land. 

Under the circumstances, the Appeals 
Court argued, $7 per square foot was 
an objectively adequate price. In fact, 
several appraisals had reported the 
site’s reuse value as lower than $7. 
Therefore, as the Supreme Court's re- 
fusal to review the case has confirmed, 
no “gift, grant or subsidy” has been 
made to Fordham. 
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Luaa——As the plane drops down to the airport 
here, the visitor is puzzled by what look like brick- 
yards stretching out on all sides of the city. These 
are the barriadas, the slums of Lima, most beau- 
tiful city on the Pacific. New York knows the prob- 
lems caused by the arrival of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Puerto Ricans; Los Angeles and San 
Diego have their problems, too, in providing roofs 
for the Mexican families that flock there. Lima's 
problem is perhaps worse, for more than 200,000 
destitute people have swarmed in from the Andes 
or the lands beyond, almost all of them in the 
past ten years. Already they form one-fifth of the 
city’s population—and they are still coming. 

What are these patches that look from the air 
like brickyards? They are 94 separate clusters of 
shacks, built of straw matting or adobe and scat- 
tered in the vacant lands outside the city; accord- 
ing to the Ministry of Public Health and Social 
Assistance, 32 of them contain more than a thou- 
sand persons. It never rains in Lima, and the 
temperature doesn’t drop below 50°, so a home 
doesn’t have to be sturdy. When out-of-work lead 
or zinc miners or defeated sharecroppers arrive 
at Lima, by jalopy, by mule or on foot, a straw 
roof on four poles on someone’s vacant lot is house 
enough for them. As soon as they find a meager 
job, they make bricks of adobe and put up a 
cooler, more permanent home. Thus are born the 
mushrooming barriadas. 

Last July, the Archbishop of Lima, Most Rev. 
Juan Landazuri Rickets, O.F.M., called together 
a number of his pastors, to prepare with them the 
“Mission of Lima,” an offensive against the physi- 
cal and spiritual neglect of these unfortunate fam- 
ilies. There never had been parishes out in those 
flatlands, and there was neither time nor money 
to put up what we normally understand by church 
buildings. Besides, Peru suffers from an unbeliev- 
able shortage of priests. Last year three priests 
were ordained in the Archdiocese of Lima, and 
in the single major seminary for the 15 dioceses 
of Peru there are today 73 students of theology— 
which will provide scarcely more than one priest 
per diocese for each of the coming four years. 

To care for these slums immediately, therefore, 
the archbishop called not only on his diocesan 
priests, but on the religious and laity as well. Two 
young French priests, brothers, Fathers Gérard 
and Paul Protain, C.SS.R., who had lived through 
the housing shortage in postwar France and who 
had seen the work of the Abbé Pierre in Paris, 
were the spearhead of the archbishop’s advance 
against the slums. Nine Irish Columban priests, a 
Mercedarian, several Jesuits, Marianists, Oblates 








FATHER CULHANE, S$.J., Managing Editor, writes 
these recollections of his recent visit to Peru. 


The Mission of Lima 





of St. Joseph, Maryknollers and Carmelites are 
now working among this population, which really 
requires ten times their number. An archdiocesan 
office has been set up to oversee the project, and 
it is hoped that an auxiliary bishop may be named 
to care for this ninth part of the archdiocesan 
population. , 

When I visited Fr. Gérard Protain in his ram- 
shackle rectory, in an area that had been for 60 
vears the city’s refuse dump, I found him labor- 
ing over a broken movie projector. His parish 
center, in the barriada called Villa Maria, was the 
first to be completed in what will be a series of 
such centers. It comprises a chapel for 150 per- 
sons, a room for medical treatments, a hall for 
playlets, meetings of mothers of families and 
scouting activities, and Father Protain’s own quar- 
ters, about 15 feet square. There are no sewers, 
no running water, no sidewalks in Villa Maria, 
and the center, like all the shacks there, is made 
of cast-off lumber and bricks. 

The Villa Maria center, however, is a triumph 
that all Lima knows about. Three-fifths of the 
44,000 soles ($2,000) needed to build it came 
from the Mission of Lima; the other two-fifths 
the residents themselves contributed, by selling 
junk and taxing their scant earnings. They are 
acutely conscious that this is their center. 

Villa Maria is only the first such center; already 
a second one is functioning at Dos de Mayo, 
where 40 children made their First Holy Com- 
munion on December 8, its dedication day. The 
city has responded with generosity to the arch- 
bishop’s appeal. At St. Cosme, 14 catechetical cen- 
ters have been set up, from the nearby parish of 
the Holy Family; they are staffed by Sisters and 
the alumnae of their school and by a presidium of 
the Legion of Mary. In the parish of Fray Martin 
de Porres, a Protestant doctor and a Catholic doc- 
tor, aided by a Jewish nurse, are collaborating in 
a clinic serving 1,535 families. 

When the 1958 pastoral letter of the Peruvian 
hierarchy, on a just wage, was issued on January 
25, it asked that the rights of the poor be pro- 
tected, “among which must be included housing, 
that is, a home.” Since then Archbishop Landazuri, 
like the other bishops of Peru, has received many 
letters of thanks for that pastoral. On February 12, 
the day on which I spoke with him, the archbishop 
showed me one of seven letters that arrived that 
morning. It ended thus: “Once again the Church, 
through her bishops, identifies herself with the 
sufferings of the working class. (Signed) A worker 
in the Santa Maria Cotton Mill.” That mill is just 
three blocks from the barriada called the Primero 
de Mayo. There, as in other slums of Lima, the 
archbishop’s work is known and appreciated. 

EuGENE K. CULHANE 
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Still Dancing in Washington 


A POSTAL CARD has come to me from Paul M. O'Keefe, 

of Winchester, Mass., with this message: “ “Dancing 
in Washington, June 14, 1958. To follow the allegory 
to its logical conclusion . .. may I have the next dance?” 
Glad to accommodate, Mr. O'Keefe. Here it is. 

However, there is more than one dance going on here, 
plus a wild pirouette around Sherman Adams. . . . But 
I think I will now decently inter that “allegory.” It has 
become slightly rancid. 

Still, everyone in Washington has become slightly 
dizzy, like people at a tennis match, watching Mr. 
Adams being bounced along Pennsylvania Avenue be- 
tween the White House and the Capitol. At first, every- 
thing seemed calm. Both Houses passed a mutual- 
security (foreign-aid ) bill with surprising ease, though 
the actual appropriation for it has yet to come before 
them. There were beginnings of trouble even there: 
Congressmen thought the White House did really want 
the President given discretion to extend aid to some 
Iron-Curtain countries—until Minority Leader Know- 
land ( Calif.) intervened and the President backtracked, 
leaving confusion. 

Confusion became rumblings when the Defense re- 
organization bill came before the House. The House 
Armed Services Committee was assured it had a reason- 
ably acceptable bill, with a few blemishes. But when it 


Underscorings 


adopted it, the President suddenly shifted and blasted 
it thoroughly. Popular opinion took it as a personal con- 
test between arms (legislative) expert Carl Vinson (D., 
Ga.) and arms (operational) expert General Eisen- 
hower. 

Vinson won, and shackled the General at three points 
which hurt. Over one of these, the determination of 
roles and missions of the various services—clearly an 
executive function—the House asserted its “constitu- 
tional” supremacy over roles and missions. The power 
comes in sect. 7 of Art. 1, which deals with the duty of 
Congress to “provide” moneys for various governmental 
functions. Art. 2, sect. 2 makes the President Com- 
mander in Chief of the armed forces, and hence sole 
dispenser of the funds voted. 

As the bill stands, the Congress (read Mr. Vinson) 
is commander in chief; and Congress is not in session 
for at least five months in the year! The real issue is be- 
tween the old fogies who always want to fight the next 
war in terms of the last one, and the forward-looking 
General who wants to fight it in the nuclear age. 

Then there was the bipartisan Kennedy-Ives labor- 
reform bill. Before leaving for an ILO meeting in Ge- 
neva, Secretary of Labor Mitchell gave the Administra- 
tion’s general blessing to the bill, but in his absence a 
hot statement was issued in his name raking the bill 
fore and aft and echoing Senator Knowland’s notorious 
antilabor views. It was an embarrassing time for Mr. 
Mitchell, who is a moderate man, not an extremist, and 
there was much sympathy for him as a loyal member of 
“the team.” Some day he may tell all. 

Wi-Frip Parsons 


Register, with its June 8 issue, became 
the first such weekly to get its NC stor- 
ies by teletype from Washington. The 





direct wire, hitherto used only by the 
national editions of the (Denver) Reg- 





THE CATHOLIC Near East Welfare 
Association, under its President, Francis 
Cardinal Spellman, last year initiated 
the drive for building funds for Al- 
Hikma University of Baghdad with a 
contribution of $200,000. Msgr. Peter 
P. Tuohy, the National Secretary of the 
Association, recently returned from 
Baghdad to report that the university, 
the newest of Jesuit ventures in the Mid- 
dle East, has begun three of the major 
buildings of the institution. 


p AN ENTERPRISING statistician at 
St. Marys, Kan., reports that almost 1/3 
of the American Jesuits to be ordained 
this summer are ex-Gl’s. Of the 151 in 
the ordination class, 45 saw World War 
II service in the armed forces. 


pTHE NEW secretary general of 
French Catholic Action is Most Rev. 
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Jacques Ménager, Auxiliary Bishop of 
Versailles. He succeeds Most Rev. Stan- 
islas Courbe, who has resigned for 
reasons of health after more than a quar- 
ter of a century in the post. The secre- 
tariat was created in 1930 to coordinate 
the activities of the various Catholic 
Action organizations. 


pTO BE A PRIEST, an illustrated 
pamphlet discussing the prep seminary, 
Serra Club, seminary life, the priest’s 
workday and certain specialized priest- 
ly works, has just been published, 
with foreword by Most Rev. Paul C. 
Schulte, Archbishop of Indianapolis 
(Grail Publications, St. Meinrad, Ind., 
40p., 25¢). 


pNC NEWS SERVICE releases to 
Catholic diocesan weeklies are usually 
transmitted by mail. But the Peoria 


ister and Our Sunday Visitor, will im- 
prove editorial flexibility. 


p AT 69, Col. John K. Ross-Duggan 
has resigned as secretary of the Ver- 
nacular Society. This organization and 
its quarterly magazine, Amen, are dedi- 
cated to the use of the vernacular in 
the liturgy and ritual of the Church. 
Under his leadership, the society grew 
in twelve years to a world-wide mem- 
bership of 6,000. 


p> THE KOLPING SOCIETY of Amer- 
ica will hold its next national convention 
in 1959 in New York City. Members 
hope that the first stage of the beatifica- 
tion of Father Adolph Kolping will have 
been reached by that time. This vener- 
ated priest (died 1865) dedicated his 
life to the spiritual welfare of the work- 
ing youth of Germany. C. K. 
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Editorials 


The Senate 


i le THE TOUCHY and complex job of reforming or- 
ganized labor by law, the Labor-Management Re- 
porting and Disclosure Act of 1958 (S. 3974), as ap- 
proved by the Senate on June 17, represents a moderate 
and reasonable approach. It does not, of course, please 
men like Sen. Barry Goldwater, whose thinking on 
these matters reflects the far right of business opinion. 
To them the bill is a very flabby and wholly inade- 
quate approach to an urgent and serious problem. On 
the other hand, it disturbs some union leaders, who 
fear that in certain respects, notably in imposing the 
same financial and administrative standards on all 
unions indiscriminately, the bill goes too far. They are 
only partially reassured by a clause authorizing the 
Secretary of Labor to exempt small unions from certain 
of these requirements. 

The aim of S. 3974 is twofold: 1) to provide a legis- 
lative remedy for abuses revealed in the course of the 
McClellan committee hearings; and 2) to amend or 
abolish several provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act which 
have proved to be ineffective or are now widely con- 
ceded to be unjust to unions. In this latter category is 
a provision extending to employers the anti-Communist 
affidavit now required only of union officials, and an- 
other provision abolishing the union-busting clause that 
bars economic strikers, but not strikebreakers, from vot- 
ing in representation elections. 

As for abuses turned up by the McClellan committee, 
S. 3974 directly attacks all but three of them. The bill 
is silent on labor violence, which for the most part is 
the responsibility of local governments, on “sweetheart” 
contracts signed by unions without the knowledge of 
their members, and on picketing designed to force 
workers to join a union against their will. The bill does, 
however, achieve a dozen major reforms. If properly 
enforced, Senator McClellan told the Senate, it would 





Labor Bill 


drive “racketeers and crooked officials” from unions and 
“strengthen the position of honest, decent unionism and 
its leaders.” 

S. 3974 has more than 30 provisions for assuring 
honest handling of union finances, for curbing anti- 
union expenditures by employers, and for guaranteeing 
rank-and-file control over elected officials. 

Whatever else the bill does, it makes it risky and 
difficult to loot union funds. Union leaders who fail to 
make financial reports to the Secretary of Labor, or 
who make false reports, are subject to criminal penal- 
ties. The bill also imposes criminal penalties for em- 
bezzling union funds. It even sets limits to union loans 
to union officials and requires full disclosure of such 
loans. 

Employers also get some attention. They must report 
expenditures of $5,000 or more to influence their em- 
ployes in the exercise of rights guaranteed by the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Labor relations consultants are likewise 
required to disclose any arrangement whereby they 
undertake, at the behest of employers, to coerce or 
otherwise interfere with employes in the exercise of 
their rights. 

The bill has a number of clauses assuring democratic 
control of unions. It stipulates that all elections of union 
officers shall be by secret ballot. It forbids officers to 
use union funds to promote their candidacies and pro- 
tects the rights of members to nominate and vote for 
officers without restraint or coercion. It establishes rules 
for international trusteeships over local unions. 

According to Washington reports, the House is not 
disposed to consider labor legislation during the pres- 
ent session. This is a pity, because the need for some- 
thing like S. 3974 is obviously pressing. That Speaker 
Sam Rayburn and his associates do not seem to ap- 
preciate this is to us simply incomprehensible. 


The Therapy of Sorrow 


r. Grecory ZrLBoorGc, the eminent psychiatrist, 
commented at length in a recent issue on the 
Pope’s April 10 address to the International Congress of 
Applied Psychology. He remarked that “this discourse, 
far from putting restrictions on psychotherapy and ap- 
plied psychology, delineates with greater clarity than 
ever before the moral sphere within which the psy- 
chiatrist must work” (Am. 6/7, p. 309). 
The consonance between scientific advance and tra- 
ditional moral principles is, of course, nothing new. The 
somewhat hackneyed but still valid fact that “truth can- 
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not contradict truth” is borne home to us perhaps most 
obviously in the field of moral action. To take Dr. Zil- 
boorg’s point as a sample, it is remarkable that psychi- 
atry, which a decade or so ago was assigning a very 
minor role indeed to religion, is now stressing more 
and more heavily the necessity of religious convictions 
for a sound and useful life. 

The consonance of truth with truth is even more strik- 
ingly demonstrated when the findings of scientists cor- 
roborate principles which are not merely moral, but 
spiritual and ascetical. Here is a recent instance. 
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The use of tranquilizing drugs has become “quite a 
fashion,” despite the fact that “there is no complete 
data on them yet,” as Dr. Erich Lindemann of Harvard 
Medical School said in an interview summarized re- 
cently in This Week magazine. But, continues this au- 
thority, “their use in grief situations makes us question 
the extent to which one should hide normal emotions. 

. For the bereaved individual it is very important to 
face up to what has happened and work it through 
psychologically. It is very uncomfortable . . . but it 
helps the person to recover and go on.” 

Other experts quoted in the same article stress the 
danger of “delayed grief reaction,” which may show 
itself in “greater emotional suffering later on.” One 
statement goes to the heart of the matter: “Sedatives 
and tranquilizers may seem like agents of mercy, but 
what they actually do is deprive the individual of the 
therapeutic experience of mourning.” 

One William Shakespeare was way ahead of today’s 
psychiatrists in this matter. When Malcolm breaks the 
news to Macduff that his wife and children have been 
murdered (Macbeth, Act 4, scene 3), he admonishes 





the stunned man: “What, man; ne’er pull your hat upon 
your brows;/ Give sorrow words; the grief that does 
not speak/ Whispers the o’erfraught heart and bids it 
break.” 

But the Christian is ahead of both Shakespeare and 
the psychiatrists. He knows that sorrow faced up to is 
not only a psychological safety valve or a physical and 
emotional therapy. It is not only, on a spiritual level, an 
effect of original sin. Rather, all sorrow, whether grief 
for the death of loved ones or contrition for sins, is 
now an opportunity afforded us by the Lord Christ to 
unite our sorrows with His, for it is “by His stripes 
[that we] were healed” (I Peter, 2:24). 

The authorities quoted above probably never thought 
that they were stating, in medical terms, a formula for 
the good sense of asceticism. But they were. Sorrow 
heals, if it is faced as nature intends. It heals still more 
sweetly and radically if accepted as the Man of Sorrows 
confronted His own upon the cross. Such acceptance 
of sorrow results in a healing that stretches out beyond 
one’s self to cooperate with Him in binding up the 
wounds of the world. 


How to Read the Family Together 


be WE ARE CORRECT in our recollection, it was McCall's 
that coined the word “togetherness.” The word may 
sound as awkward and nerve-grating as the phrase 
“like a cigarette should,” but the concept—sentimental 
overtones apart—is sound enough. It denotes the de- 
sirability of a certain community of interest, a certain 
bond of union, especially in families. On the religious 
level, Father Patrick Peyton has long been plugging 
the concept of togetherness by his slogan, “The family 
that prays together stays together.” On a less rarefied 
plateau, we can endorse “togetherness” by observing 
that a family that reads together is knit together, too. 

But togetherness in the summer? This is the one 
period in the year when individuals in many families 
are riding off in all directions at once. Perhaps for two 
or three weeks the family is together away from home, 
off on a vacation trip. But for the rest of the long sum- 
mer days, the young people are probably in the house 
less than during the school year. How can there pos- 
sibly be any family reading together, when the young- 
sters show up at home only to gobble a meal and then, 
sunburnt and exhausted, tumble into bed? 

Well, there is a togetherness that does not depend 
on physical propinquity; it depends rather on a mesh- 
ing of our interests. A novel and suggestive develop- 
ment of such interest in the matter of reading recently 
came to our attention in the spring issue of the National 
Book Committee's Quarterly. In the section devoted to 
“The Development of Lifelong Reading Habits,” Rich- 
ard J. Stonesifer, assistant to the dean at Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa., tells about the col- 
lege’s “book a semester” plan: 

The idea in essence is this: each semester the 
entire faculty and student body are encouraged 
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to read at least:one book in common. .. . The in- 
tent of the basic idea is also simple: to provide at 
least one area for common discussion on a campus 
all too often fragmentized by specialization in a 
score of different disciplines. 


The results were amazing. Over 450 students bought 
the paperback edition of D. W. Brogan’s The American 
Character; the next month about 700 purchased Wil- 
liam H. Whyte’s The Organization Man. 

Can this scheme be applied to the home, with its 
different age levels? In a modified way, yes. Suppose, 
for example, parents were to read some one book that 
John and Mary had read as part of their college work. 
The book might be Dawson’s Religion and Culture or 
Maritain’s Art and Scholasticism or Father Walter Ong's 
Frontiers in American Catholicism or Ricciotti’s Life 
of Christ or Bloy’s The Woman Who Was Poor—and so 
on. It really doesn’t matter what the book is, so long as 
it’s one that was an element in the young people’s train- 
ing, one that caught their interest and thus offers parents 
the chance to share that interest. 

It may sound infantile, but the sharing of interest can 
work even on more elementary levels. Many a parent 
would be amazed and delighted to find that a Winnie 
the Pooh or a Treasure Island, if read with the desire to 
find out why the children liked it, will prove fascinating 
for its own sake as well. 

When you get back from the vacation on wheels and 
the long summer evenings stretch out ahead, sneak into 
the children’s rooms sometime and browse through their 
books. They will be astonished to discover that you are 
as learned and informed as they are; more, you will 
have established a community of interest that will draw 
your family closer together, and even closer to God. 
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Communism and Nationalism 


D. P. OConnell 


O WHAT EXTENT is communism in Asia or in Africa 

| universally and strictly Marxist? The answer to 

this question is an elusive one, even for observers 

living in the “uncommitted” nations of Asia and Africa. 

More elusive still is it for Westerners whose contacts 

with the newly emancipated peoples is perhaps not 
very direct. 

The following observations are based on some ex- 
perience in the past few years with students from 
Burma, India, Pakistan, Indonesia, Vietnam, Ceylon and 
Malaya in connection with the Colombo Education 
Plan. Leaving aside the Pakistan students, a surprisingly 
uniform attitude of mind toward social problems and 
international relations can be detected among the 
nascent intelligentsia of these countries. For purposes 
of convenience it can be called “left.” The question is, 
how far left? It is this that we propose to discuss here. 


COLONIAL YOUTH IN REVOLT 


Despite Marx’s hopes, it was not the workers and 
peasants who created the “anti-imperialist” or self- 
determination movement that has swept two continents 
in our time. It was students disgruntled with existing 
conditions and with their own prospects, and infected 
with certain Western ideas. The reaction of these stu- 
dents to their own way of life bred an ambition for 
power as the precondition of its alteration, and com- 
munism offered a very neat blueprint and technique for 
attaining power. The interaction of nationalist senti- 
ment and Marxist ideology is obvious when the issue is 
stated in this form. 

Few of us ten years ago fully understood the char- 
acteristics of Asian, Middle East or African nationalism. 
The impulse to self-determination was judged in the 
light of European experience. It was taken for granted 
that the common good is best served by political inde- 
pendence and that the achievement of independence is 
a step toward democracy and humanitarianism, both so 
obviously lacking in colonial societies. Many of us now 
wonder if our understanding of the processes at work 
was realistic. Were we not mesmerized by our own 
democratic sentiments? 

The quality of “nationalism” is variable. Like other 
words it is no touchstone of reality, any more than are 








Proressor O’ConneELL, dean of the Faculty of Law in 
the University of Adelaide, Australia, gives us a look at 
communism from “down under.” 
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the labels “democracy” or “fascism.” European national- 
ism, despite the impulse given it in the French Revo- 
lution, had a deeply Christian root and a long back- 
ground. It was a concept relatively more mature than 
could be expected elsewhere. It had its phony side, of 
course, like most other political concepts; and it was 
this that brought tragedy on European society. 

The colonial peoples received nationalism as a con- 
cept isolated from its democratic and humanitarian con- 
text. Only the aggressive and chauvinistic aspects of the 
European idea survived the transplantation from a Eu- 
ropean to an Asiatic milieu. This is not at all surprising, 
given the absence of a democratic heritage, the history 
of paternalism and the respect of the Asian for power, 
authority and success. It was inevitable that Asian stu- 
dents who learned in European universities the historic 
notion of nationalism should add it as a dynamic factor 
to their resentment of alien rule. Nationalism, begin- 
ning as anti-imperialism, has now been enlarged into 
anti-Westernism. 

With independence achieved, one might expect the 
chauvinistic emotion to quieten, but it has not done so. 
The new generation of the intelligentsia has chauvinism 
as its heritage. There is a tendency to overemphasize 
the importance of one’s own country. Perhaps the most 
absurd example of this today is Yemen, which is strut- 
ting and fretting its hour on the stage of history in a 
manner that would have seemed ridiculous a genera- 
tion ago but which today is received only with awe. 

Many Asians today show an absence of self-criticism 
and an eagerness to blame others. They have an in- 
feriority complex in relation to Europe and America 
that breeds an unhealthy resentment. Asian students 
who admit in their more reflective moments the dan- 
gers to themselves in the rise of China or the tech- 
nological supremacy of Russia will nonetheless applaud 
Western reverses with about as much sense of responsi- 
bility as the crowd at a football match. 

These attitudes, of course, are not shared by all the 
younger generation of intellectuals, but they are shared 
by the bulk, especially in those countries where prog- 
ress is not as fast as was expected. And there is a dan- 
gerous affinity between these attitudes and communism. 
There is, first, the affinity of authoritarianism. Where 
democracy has not worked too well—and that, unfor- 
tunately, happened in many new countries—there is a 
considerable belief that social reform can be achieved 
only through authoritarian methods. The popular heroes 
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are allowed to “throw their weight around” in a way 
that no European society would long tolerate; and if 
they fail to do so, they cease to be heroes. Leadership 
is respected even if it tends to be uncontrolled. Events 
in Ghana indicate that this is as true of Africa as of 
Asia and the Middle East. 

There is, second, the affinity of reformism. A national- 
ist in a backward country is naturally a reformer, and 
reform involves social change. Socialism in some form 
or other is an inevitable concomitant of Asian and 
African nationalism. And at this point there is a split 
on methods, the Communists offering one blueprint, 
those who wish to salvage the democratic process an- 
other. There is a tendency, however, for all to unite in 
opposition to imperialist capitalism and to the per- 
petuation of colonial evils. 

A generation has been taught that backwardness, 
illiteracy, disease and political corruption are the heri- 
tage of oppression by the colonial powers and by the 
ruling native classes who worked hand in glove with 
them. The first wave of the self-determination move- 
ment did not alter the social inheritance; so that altera- 
tion is now being effected by a Socialist evolution from 
within. In India, where the tradition is much more 
European than it is elsewhere, the process is slow and 
orderly. In Indonesia, where responsible leaders are 
few in number, it is violent and has produced chaos. 

The third element of affinity between nationalism and 
communism is preoccupation with the state of under- 
dogs elsewhere. This gives a bias to foreign policy. Im- 
perialist mismanagement is attacked wherever it is 


imagined to exist, and a criticism of the Western powers’ 


is regarded as praiseworthy, no matter what the issue. 
This attitude is at the bottom of Afro-Asian-bloc senti- 
ment and policies; identity of aspirations between this 
bloc and the Soviets is taken for granted. The itter- 
nationalism of nationalism, no new phenomenon, has 
kinship with the internationalism of communism. 


NATIONALISM AND COMMUNISM 


The connection between nationalism and commu- 
nism is undoubtedly close in most Afro-Asian countries. 
Just how close it is depends upon the sort of education 
the younger generation is getting. Pakistan turned its 
back on communism for a variety of reasons, not the 
least of which is religion. The emotion elsewhere chan- 
neled into anti-Westernism is there directed to the prob- 
lem of the partition of India. The Pakistan student is 
not indoctrinated at every moment with anti-imperialist 
sentiment; the sense of oppression that is perpetuated 
elsewhere is here directed against India. In Vietnam the 
educational bias is against the partition of the country 
enforced by the Communist victory at Dienbienphu, 
and emotion is directed against China much more than 
against France. 

In varying degrees, depending upon the political ma- 
turity and stability of the country, the younger genera- 
tion of Asians is even more excited about imperialism 
than their parents. After all, the generation that sought 
and won independence was European-trained. It had 
an understanding of the West that tended to moderate 
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its hates and resentments once the cause was removed, 
The new generation, educated with no overseas ex- 
perience, views events with myopic vision, attributes 
all evils and failures to imperialism and is much less 
willing to compromise. 

The writer had a good opportunity of comparing the 
attitudes of the older and the newer generation toward 
the Russian breakthrough in the Sputnik race. A senior 
Indian diplomat, nationalist but English-educated, was 
very depressed at the thought that “we” (as he sig- 
nificantly put it) are losing the race. In the last analysis, 
he and his type are with the West. 

Students, however, were not infrequently delighted 
at the American setback. Likewise the very students 
profiting by the Colombo Plan are outspoken in criti- 
cizing the motives of the countries paying their ex- 
penses. There is little gratitude and much sense of be- 
ing on the dole. Only sympathetic handling of these 
students by their European colleagues can break down 
this emotion. And if the more cosmopolitan students 
who study abroad are so conditioned, how much more 
so are the millions of others back home. 

This sharpening of hostility perhaps goes far to ex- 
plain why the Communist party in Indonesia, supposed 
ten years ago to have been liquidated, has today a 
million members. It may explain why the Catholic press 
in Colombo and many highly placed officials of the 
Government have expressed concern at the growth of 
communism in Ceylon, the most unlikely place one 
would have thought to find it. There is little room for 
satisfaction in this situation. What has happened in Asia 
is what will happen in Africa, unless the young are 
offered some attractive alternative ideas. 


NATIONALISM NEED NOT BE COMMUNISM 


The coincidence of nationalism and communism may 
be close, but it is by no means exact. Most people are 
able to see the difference. There are all sorts of reasons 
why the Asian nationalist is not a Communist. Some- 
times it is religion—such as Islam, which has a hard 
philosophy to oppose to Marxism; or the mystical re- 
ligions that find little attraction in a doctrine of ma- 
terialism. Sometimes it is allegiance to the leaders who, 
being Western-trained, understand the essential differ- 
ences between anti-imperialism and Fabian socialism 
on the one hand and the Communist “dictatorship of 
the proletariat” on the other. 

Some reject communism because they know it means 
subservience to Russia; others because of personal am- 
bition which would be sacrificed if their competitors 
were the commissars. Many refuse to be drawn more 
than emotionally into conflict. All these are powerful 
deterrents to the spread of the Communist party, but 
they are by no means absolute ones. They breed neu- 
tralism, not anticommunism; and if the neutralism is 
against Russia in the long run, it is too often against 
the West in the short run. 

All this means that the uncommitted African or Asian, 
because he is a nationalist, is in danger of “fellow- 
traveling” on issues which serve to establish the plat- 
forms of ultimate Soviet success. 
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State of the Question 





SEVEN COMMENTS AND A SUMMATION 


In our State of the Question on June 7 we published an exchange 
of letters about Romano Guardini’s book, The End of the Modern 
World. The writers were Rev. W. Norris Clarke, S.J., of Fordham 
University, and Frederick D. Wilhelmsen, editor of the English 
edition of the book. A number of our readers jumped briskly into 
the fray. Here are some of the contributions which we received. 


To THE Eprtor: I have read with great 
interest Father Clarke’s critique of Mon- 
signor Guardini’s The End of the Mod- 
ern World, and herewith submit to you 
some comments which I feel the Cath- 
olic Classical Association of Greater 
New York should endorse. 

“Nature is now about to become de- 
pendent upon man,” says Guardini, “and 
will have to plead with him to protect 
her and to take into his own hands the 
responsibility for her future.” This 
should not dispirit man; for was not 
nature meant to be subjugated by man, 
since God Himself gave man “dominion 
over all things”? 

What modern man must fear is not 
a lack of that intellectual competence 
by which nature may be further sub- 
jugated, but rather a want of compli- 
ance with the moral responsibilities 
emanating from such subjugation. In 
addition, modern man must see to it that 
the apparent passing away of those time- 
honored supports, space, time and mo- 
tion, that have provided the framework 
of his civilization till the present, does 
not foster a lessening of those efforts of 
intellect and will by which man can per- 
ceive the challenges of the present be- 
cause he is attuned to the message of 
the past. 

Patrick S. COLLINS, F.S.C.H. 
President 
Cardinal Farley Military Academy 
Rhinecliff, N. Y. 


To THE Eprror: With the greatest re- 
spect and affection for my former pro- 
fessor, Dr. Wilhelmsen, one of the most 
stimulating and dedicated teachers any 
student could hope to have, I must 
nevertheless applaud enthusiastically Fr. 
Clarke’s “other side of the coin.” 

We need more of this kind of think- 
ing and writing if young Catholics, lay 
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and religious, are to find the motivation 
and vision that will sustain them as 
effective apostles in the forum of the 
City of Man and encourage them to 
make the sacrifices intellectual achieve- 
ment today demands. 

Fr. Clarke’s words seemed like the 
cautious American echo of the Holy 
Father’s amazing challenge as he asked 
the Youth of Italian Catholic Action, a 
few weeks ago, “to hear the reawaken- 
ing of all the world” and to make their 
own this new “springtime of history.” 

Epwin M. McManon, S.J. 
Spokane, Wash. 


To THE Epitor: Although one hesitates 
to attack or defend the thesis of Msgr. 
Guardini’s provocative essay, one cannot 
but express disappointment over both 
the assumptions underlying the review- 
er’s criticism and his consequent failure 
to come to terms with the essence of 
Msgr. Guardini’s thesis. . 

Fr. Clarke feels compelled to criticize 
Msgr. Guardini’s admittedly alarming 
point of view, which he has every right 
to do; but it turns out that he does so not 
primarily in terms of the validity of the 
crux of Msgr. Guardini’s argument— 
man’s loss of place in the universe—but 
rather in terms of the debilitating effect 
which the presentation of such a thesis 
might have on the minds of the Ameri- 
can Catholic laity. 

We are, in other words, faced with 
the genuinely surprising sight of a Cath- 
olic, and a Jesuit at that, taking as a 
standard for the criticism of a book 
something other than the yardstick of 
truth. It is even more surprising when 
that standard turns out to be something 
as irrelevant to truth as the degree to 
which the book makes or does not make 
American Catholics purge themselves 
of the “ghetto” mentality and thereby 


hasten the integration of the Church 
into “the mainstream of American 
life.”. . . 

Since Fr. Clarke wears these “ghetto 
glasses,” he is prevented from making 
a sound evaluation of Msgr. Guardini’s 
thought. If one has the tendency to 
judge all Catholic intellectual efforts 
in terms of the hastening or retarding 
of the Church’s integration into the 
“American mainstream,” he will be 
either unable to understand, or too up- 
set to accord an ear to, someone’s telling 
him that he is putting his eggs into the 
wrong basket, and that the world, and 
the American mainstream along with it, 
is heading, not for the City of God, but 
for the City of Satan. 

One who does not see what Guardini 
sees, that is to say, does not penetrate 
to the historical necessity which relates 
the past to the future, can only con- 
sider Msgr. Guardini’s work as the more 
or less random forecasting by a pessi- 
mistic mind of a merely possible series 
of dangers. Brandishing the banner of 
American optimism, he will bravely un- 
dertake to nullify such dangers. 

Unfortunately, it is of the essence of 
Guardini’s thesis that it is not just “one 
side of the coin” or “one side of the pic- 
ture’—of which coin or picture Fr. 
Clarke would gratuitously give us the 
other side. The future has only one side. 
Fr. Clarke is like a man who, upon be- 
ing told that an avalanche is about to hit 
his chalet, would say, without looking 
to see if it were true: “That’s only one 
side of the picture.” 

Guardini is not trying to warn us 
about anything, dangerous or otherwise. 
He is predicting what will happen. Con- 
sequently Fr. Clarke, while he remains 
within Guardini’s historical frame of ref- 
erence, and until he has been able to 
reject Guardini’s diagnosis of the in- 
evitable, is precluded from offering al- 
ternative philosophies of history as a 
critique, not to say as a refutation, of 
that framework. 

The diagnosis and prognosis of soci- 
ety and man may be wrong (the ava- 
lanche may be only a low cloud); but 
if so, it should be attacked on its own 
terms and not rejected out of hand be- 
cause of the harm it might do to a previ- 
ous commitment to the integration-into- 
the-main-stream-of-American-life men- 
tality. 

I am afraid I am due for some 
“anxious forebodings” if the only way of 
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refuting an alarmingly acute analysis 
of modern man’s anxiety turns out to 
be a passionate and seemingly rashly 
considered exhortation not to think too 
much about it because it might slow 
the rush out of the ghetto! . . . Are 
the serious thoughts of men like Guar- 
dini like so many shots of brandy, whose 
effects on the nervous system are to be 
counterbalanced by Fr. Clarke’s Alka- 
Seltzer? Or is the human mind an inert 
mass, to be pushed back and forth by 
opposite suggestions? 

What Fr. Clarke forgets is that it is 
precisely the job of the thinker to tell 
us about the telos (the end) in history. 
This is what Guardini is trying to do, 
and he doesn’t consider his work as a 
“dose” of any kind. On the contrary, its 
aim, unlike Fr. Clarke’s, is directed te 
the reason of the reader, and not to his 
penchant for pleasant-sounding _bro- 
mides devoid of real meaning. 

Epwarp G. SPARROW Jr. 
Annapolis, Md. 


To THE Eprtor: Congratulations to Fr. 
Clarke on his article on The End of the 
Modern World. I wish to point out the 
similarity of his thought to that of Pope 
Pius XII’s address to the members of 
Italian Catholic Action on March 19, 
1958. 

In that address, the Holy Father spoke 
of humanity as emerging from a dark 
winter of error, and compared our 
present age to the awakening of nature 
in spring. Through the present scientific 
progress, well-being and culture are 
more widely diffused than ever before. 
Humanity is at the same time becoming 
aware of its interdependence and unity; 
it is more and more ready to feel itself 
part of the Mystical Body of Christ in 
one faith. 

In short, Pius XII said that no other 
age since the advent of Christ has been 
so decisive in the course of human evolu- 
tion. As a result, our present age is not 
one of regret, but one of “confident 
waiting and hope.” 

Nostalgic pessimism is understand- 
able in the light of two world wars and 
the undeniable social problems brought 
about by industrialization. But such a 
view, though partially valid, tends to 
overlook the progressive and adaptive 
aspects of human nature. Instead, it 
glorifies the questionable rosiness of a 
deceptive past. Perhaps these energies 
might be more positively employed in 
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constructing a fresh synthesis which 
would integrate humanity with Cathol- 
icism—in phase with the material pro- 
gress of our “post-modern world.” 

JosepH W. HERNANDEZ, S.J. 
Shrub Oak, N. Y. 


To THE Epiror: The discussion by Fr. 
Clarke and Dr. Wilhelmsen of The End 
of the Modern World was thoroughly 
stimulating. The topic is one of momen- 
tous importance, since the future will 
largely be what mankind chooses to 
make it—and that choice will be colored 
by the hope man brings to it. 

I think Fr. Clarke might find Romans 
8:19-22 very relevant to the defense of 
his thesis. There St. Paul teaches us 
that redemption extends to the material 
world, a world that is not to be de- 
stroyed, but transformed. The process 
of transformation has already begun: 
“For we know that all creation groans 
and travails in pain until now’—not, as 
a learned exegete (Pére Huby) has 
pointed out, like a sick person confront- 
ing death, but like a woman in parturi- 
tion. The travail carries with it a promise 
of life and triumphant joy. We are liv- 
ing in an era of inchoate finalities, para- 
doxical as that sounds. 

I think it might also be worth noting 
that not all Europeans have regarded 
American technological civilization as a 
renunciation of humanism. Bede Jar- 
rett, O.P., described us as “delightedly” 
exploring “the marvelous workings of 
wheels and cogwheels” while retaining 
“like the older Florentines” a “keen 
sense of the beautiful, and especial 
appreciation of outline and form.” He 
saw in our architecture an expression of 
the American people: “It is not the trick 
of an age that is over. It is born of the 
soaring spirits of you who planned it.” 

(Rev.) J. Epcar Bruns 
New York, N. Y. 


To THE Eprror: It is true, as Fr. Clarke 
points out, that we must beware “lest 
in our native American optimism we 
dilute the bitter medicine” of Romano 
Guardini’s thesis that the time is out 
of joint and the future bodes little good. 
Indeed, the naive American form of 
Christian optimism so prevalent must 
be tempered with the Christian realism 
and realization of evil, the devil and 
original sin. 

But in this age of the rekindling of 
Christian intellectualism, one feels con- 





strained to applaud the gospel of hope 
and trust against a message of gloom 
and doom. Certainly it is not the mush- 
rooming of technology itself that one 
should lament. As Fr. Clarke hints, the 
conquest of nature and matter by mind 
and spirit is to be seen as fully in har- 
mony with that pivotal Christian event, 
the Incarnation. 

The great Greeks would be amazed 
to see us representing them to have gen- 
erally held that “the universe was a 
great closed-in sphere, definitely finite 
in all directions, with the earth as its 
fixed center, and man himself occupy- 
ing the central and dominant position 
upon the latter.” Plato would surely 
have laughed to scorn the notion that 
by the mere spatial infinity of the cos- 
mos, much vaunted by modern science, 
“man suddenly found himself dethroned 
from the center of the universe and 
relegated to the position of a precarious 
latecomer on a minor planet in a minor 
solar system. . . .” 

Many a Greek believed, as the 
medievals believed and the Christian 
today believes, that man’s essence and 
destiny lie more in his mind than merely 
in the animal body, because reality at 
large culminates in that from which it 
takes its rise, a divine immateriality. 

I hope that Msgr. Guardini’s book 
and Fr. Clarke’s critique may give rise 
to a stimulating debate on man’s Chris- 
tian hopes for the future. 

JOSEPH L. Papay 
Allendale, N. J. 


To THE Eprtor: Fr. Clarke’s masterly 
analysis of Dr. Wilhelmsen’s brooding 
concern for our “inhuman” world to 
come leaves little room for comment. 
One is perhaps entitled to wonder, 
however, at Dr. Wilhelmsen’s admira- 
tion for men—he calls them “Europeans” 
—who deplore technological advance 
and the cultural horizons it portends 
precisely because they are “annealed in 
the old order of things.” One looks in 
vain for a catalog of the good “old 
things” we are machining under foot, or 
for a justification of their “ontological 
superiority.” 

Further, Fr. Clarke does well to point 
out that the humanism of the “old order” 
was restricted to a “narrow range of 
upper-class elite.” Certainly no Christian 
humanist would offer a wholehearted 
apologetic in defense of a merely aristo- 
cratic culture. The masses, stamped 
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with spirit and divine life, must be 
allowed to participate. Perhaps the 
splendid vision of Fr. Clarke will ma- 
terialize in a qualitative perfection 
whose integrity is not dissipated by 
quantitative dispersion among all God’s 
people. Is not one entitled to hope for 
this—and to work for it—in a world per- 
yaded with God’s presence and inclined 
WituiaM F, REILLY Jr. 
Levittown, N. Y. 


- To rue Eprror: At your request, I offer 


here a few final remarks on the heavy 
correspondence of which the above se- 
lections give, I think, a representative 
sampling. (I would estimate that the 
responses were about three-quarters in 
favor of the general position I have been 
defending and one-quarter against.) 
First, I cannot let Mr. Sparrow’s 
sharp challenge go unanswered, since 
the interpretation he makes of the 
reasons behind my position would, if 
not explicitly repudiated, more than 
merit the condemnation he and others 


moro 


bestow on them. If I really believed that 
we should reject or deliberately avert 
our eyes from Msgr. Guardini’s thesis, 
not on the score of its truth or falsity, 
but solely on the grounds that it would 
hinder our “fitting in” with the Ameri- 
can way of life, taken as some kind of 
self-justifying value by itself, this would 
surely be a capitulation to the spirit of 
compromise and expediency. Such a 
capitulation would be quite unworthy 
of a Christian. I realize now that some 
of the earlier paragraphs of my article, 
if taken literally and in isolation, might 
indeed supply grist for such a suspicion. 

Well, then, I here and now formally 
repudiate any such attitude. The set of 
unexpressed premises which were really 
behind my words were these. First, 
Guardini’s historical judgment seemed 
to me, though certainly not impossible 
or absurd, a very dubious one, neither 
convincingly grounded in the facts nor 
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even more probable than its opposite. 
Second, if Catholics, especially laymen, 
were to accept Guardini’s thesis, on the 
basis of his great authority, as a deter- 
mining guide for their thought and ac- 
tion, it might well induce many to turn 
away in discouragement from the one 
course of action which might save us 
from the disasters he warns us against. 
That saving course must be a sustained 
and positive effort to penetrate and 
transform from within the very Amer- 
ican culture which could well destroy 
us and the rest of the world along with 
us. It is a well-known psychological fact 
that widespread acceptance of the in- 
evitability of a disaster can be a most 
potent force contributing to bring about 
the event. 

I would like to conclude with one 
general reflection. When we are con- 
fronted with an immense problem like 
the present one, with its almost endless 
facets and ramifications, it seems that 
what any one person can say is like the 
fraction of an iceberg which emerges 
above the water, compared to the vast 
mass of more or less accurate knowledge 
predispositions, attitudes and reasonings 
which must lie hidden in each one’s 
mind—though these condition and com- 
mand the little that one can actually 
express. Hence I do not think it is ever 
possible to “solve” in any definitive way 
questions like the present, dealing with 
judgments on whole civilizations or 
drifts of civilizations. And when we take 
into account the supernatural dimen- 
sion, the “true meaning” of any segment 
of temporal history becomes still more 
enigmatic and wrapped in the mystery 
of the divine plans and judgments, so 
different from our own, whether we be 
optimists or pessimists. 

I think Mr. Papay is right, then, in 
suggesting that the two opposing views 
on all such questions of the philosophy 
—or, better, theology—of history, wheth- 
er they read the signs in the skies as the 
promise of a brighter day or the threat 
of impending storm, must remain per- 
manently together in vital tension and 
fruitful dialog, within the mind and 
heart of the Church as well as of hu- 
manity at large. Thus only, it seems, 
shall we be able with our limited vision 
to work out the destiny of our race both 
in hope and in fear and trembling, as 
the Holy Scripture summons us to do. 

W. Norris CLARKE, S.J 
New York, N. Y. 
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Feature X” 





Frank Patrick is the pen 
name of one who has had a 
good bit of experience in 
taking up parish censuses. 
We leave it to our readers 
to decide whether the pro- 
tagonist in this tale is the 
husband, the daughter—or 
the wife. 











man came to answer it. “Mr. Smith?” “Yes.” “I’m 

the new parish priest and I’m just making calls 
to get acquainted with my parishioners.” “Well,” said 
Mr. Smith, “I hardly know whether I’m one of your 
parishioners, but come in anyhow.” 

When they were seated in the living room, the priest 
began, “You are a Catholic, aren’t you, Mr. Smith?” 

“I suppose I am,” said Mr. Smith. “But my marriage— 
it’s what you priests call a bad marriage. You already 
knew that, didn’t you?” 

The priest smiled and admitted, “Well, yes, I did. You 
married your brother’s divorced wife, isn’t that the 
story?” 

Mr. Smith nodded. “And Mrs. Smith,” the priest went 
on, “is she a Catholic too?” 

“No,” Mr. Smith replied, “she’s a Contraceptionist— 
it isn’t really a religion, I know, but it’s the only thing 
she believes in.” 

“Oh,” said the priest. “Have you any children at all 
then?” 

“We haven't. There’s just my wife’s daughter by her 
first marriage. A lovely girl, and I have often wished 
we could have another like her, but my wife wouldn't 
hear of it. I'd like you to meet the girl,” he added. 
“She’s growing up now and I worry a little about her. 
Oh, Sal,” he called, “are you there?” 

“Yeah, whaddya want?” a voice replied from the back 
of the house. 

“Bring us a couple of cokes, will you please? You will 
have a coke, won't you, Father?” The priest nodded 
assent. 

“O.K. Right with you,” said the voice from within. 

In a few moments a tall girl of about sixteen years of 
age, clad in a sweater and pedal-pushers, strolled into 
the room, bearing two glasses on an enormous silver 
tray. The tray, the priest noticed, was embossed with a 
large and ornate letter H, like the N which Napoleon 
used to put on his furniture. Mr. Smith was evidently a 
man of some pretensions beneath his modest exterior. 
When the girl had served the drinks, Mr. Smith said, 
“Father, I'd like you to meet my stepdaughter, Salome. 
Sal, this is Father—I don’t believe I got your name, 
Father.” 

“Bautista,” said the priest. “I’m very pleased to meet 
you, Sal.” 


Te priest rang the doorbell and a short, balding 
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“Glad to know you,” said Sal, and to her father, “You 
want me for anything else?” 
“No, that will be all, thank you.” 


turned and undulated out of the room, balancing the 
silver tray on one hand. Looking at her, you would 


have said that she was a close student of the filmed) 
works of Miss Marilyn Monroe. Yet had you asked her, 
she would have told you that she seldom went to the} 


movies and much preferred to stay home with , 
good book; her favorite author currently was Grace 
Metalious. You see how easy it is to misjudge others, 

“Now,” said the priest, putting down his glass, “f 
you don’t mind, I'd like to ask you a couple of ques. 
tions. Do you practice your religion at all?” 

“I'm afraid I’m not what you would call a good Cath. 
olic, Father. I think the Church is a wonderful organiza. 
tion, of course, and I'd like Sal to get some religious 
instruction, but—well, my wife and I just can’t see the 
Church’s attitude toward divorce.” 

“It’s a strange thing,” the priest said. “I have never 
known anyone to leave the Church because he couldnt 
understand the doctrine of the Trinity, but I have 
known dozens who left because they couldn't under. 
stand the Church’s teaching on marriage. It was the 
cther way around in the early days of the Church, you 
know.” 

“Ah, yes, no doubt. I daresay our intellectual pre. 
occupations have become somewhat less ethereal in re- 
cent centuries.” 

“Indeed they have. On the other hand, one might re- 
mark that glands are not organs of thought. But to re- 
turn to my first question, do you practice the Catholic 
religion at all?” 

Mr. Smith opened his hands deprecatingly: “My 
marriage, you know.” 

“Yes, I know, but that wouldn't prevent you from go- 
ing to Mass on Sundays. That’s what I meant—do you 
go to Mass?” 

Mr. Smith was embarrassed: “My wife, you know.’ 

“But surely she wouldn’t prevent you from going to 
church on Sunday if you wanted to?” 

“Smith!” A harsh feminine voice rang down the stair- 
well. “Is that priest still here?” 

Mr. Smith jumped up and ran nervously to the stair- 
well. “Yes, dear, he is.” 

“Well, get rid of him!” 

“Yes, dear!” 

Mr. Smith turned to the priest and said, “My wife 
isn’t feeling well and you must excuse her. I’m delighted 
that you called, but I really think it would be better if 
you left now.” 

“All right,” said the priest, and reached for his hat. 
“But I do want to talk to you again sometime.” 

“I'd be delighted,” said Mr. Smith. “Sometime when 
my wife is feeling better. I really have enjoyed talking 
to you. Oh, by the way,” he added as he opened the 
door, “I am going to ask Salome to call at the rectory 
and have a talk with you some afternoon. She could 
stop in on the way home from her dancing lesson.” 

FRANK Patrick 
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“Nice meeting you, Father,” she said, and so saying | 
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BOOKS 


A Collection of Saints to Imitate 


THE SAINTS: A Concise Biographical 


Dictionary 
Edited by John Coulson. Hawthorn Books. 


520p. $12.95 


This magnificent volume, richly illus- 
trated by masterpieces from European 
and American collections, is surely the 
worthiest assembly of brief lives of the 
saints published so far in any language. 
Mr. Coulson’s team of 59 Catholic 
scholars, men and women, are critical 
in the best sense of the word. They 
paint the saints, warts and all—which 
even such unscholarly experts in holi- 
ness as Bernadette Soubirous and 
Thérése of Lisieux, not to mention St. 
Francis de Sales, Dr. Johnson and the 
unique, unsaintly Boswell, strongly 
maintained was the only honest and 
really reverent way to portray any 
human being. Of course it is, and the 
outmoded hagiography of the past did 
the saints an enormous disservice by 
eliminating their commerce with poor 
dust and presenting them as quite in- 
credible and inhuman compounds of 
virtues and miracles. 

We all pray for the day when the 
saints of the Second Nocturns will be 
presented as they are in this splendid 
book. To give one example of many, 
St. Gregory VII, the famous Hilde- 
brand, is shown in his true greatness; 
but the writer (whom the reader must 
choose for himself out of the 59, as the 
individual articles are not signed nor 
initialed) does not fail to stress equally 
the disasters to the Church resulting 
from the mighty man’s_ theocratic 
propensities. This is to write history as 
it happened, not as airy-fairy idealists 
imagine it to have happened. It was 
not so much from his love of justice and 
hatred of iniquity that Gregory died in 
exile, but from his wrongheaded deci- 
sion at a moment of crisis for the Church 
and the Empire. 

Some of the biographies are of set 
purpose confined to a few dates and 
lines, but others occupy two columns 
or more, and these are the exciting ones. 
Even that amount of space may seem 
short measure for such giants as St. 
Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas 
(who, by the way, almost certainly did 
not write the Office of Corpus Christi), 
yet so skilfully is the work done that 
each of the many larger biographies 
leaves at least the present reader with 
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a feeling that he knows the saint better 
than ever before. The said reader is 
not one of the 59, so he can speak with 
frigid impartiality. 

In the course of the articles on such 
saints as Joseph of Cupertino and 
Gemma Galgani, the authors take occa- 
sion to explain carefully and with theo- 
logical precision the Church’s attitude 
to stigmatization, levitation and other 
paranormal phenomena, which are often 
enough present in the lives of the 
canonized, but are never the cause of 
their canonization. Only the heroic 
practice of virtue can bring that about. 
So, too, in the entries devoted to Ver- 
onica and Januarius, the extremely com- 
plex questions of legend and strange 
conjunctions are excellently discussed. 
In this respect, the book is highly edu- 
cative and is a repository of odd and 
interesting lore, often delightfully funny. 

It is a perfect book for any Christian, 
Catholic or not, to browse in. The pic- 
tures in color and monochrome are on 
the whole admirable, but a more attrac- 
tive one might easily have been chosen 
for the strikingly attractive Bernadette. 
Something ought to be done about St. 
Alphonsus Rodriguez also; he was 
neither a priest nor a martyr, but a 
Jesuit lay brother who died in his bed. 
It would not be right to conclude this 
very inadequate notice without a tribute 
to Downside, the great English Benedic- 
tine Abbey which played a foremost 
role in the preparation of this invaluable 
book. JAMEs BRODRICK, S.J. 


Ethics of the Sell 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
AMERICAN ADVERTISING 


By Otis Pease. Yale. 232p. $5 


Here is one of those rare books that at- 
tempt to discuss advertising with an 
almost scholarly detachment. With lit- 
tle or no sensationalism it analyzes the 
extent to which concepts of public re- 
sponsibility existed in the national ad- 
vertising industry from 1920 to 1940. 
Based largely on the statements of im- 
portant segments of the industry, the 
book traces not only the changing atti- 
tudes of the advertiser and the advertis- 
ing agent, but the methods used to meet 
the challenge of the consumer move- 
ment and of legislation which would 
have regulated abuses. 


Though primarily historical, the study 
poses a series of problems of interest 
not only to the ad man and the student 
of mass communications, but to the 
legislator and the moralist as well. The 
extent and magnitude of issues at stake 
and of the practical problems involved 
can be seen from even a random sam- 
pling of the author’s well-documented 
conclusions. 

After World War I the advertising 
man came to see himself as an instiller 
of ideas, an educator who was to pro- 
pose the philosophy that what adds to 
a man’s desire to own more wealth adds 
to the wealth of the nation. At about 
the same time the profession increased 
its preaching on the need of truthful- 
ness; but the fact remained that internal 
sanctions against national advertisers 
risked almost certain failure except 
when they reflected the powerful voice 
of outraged competitors. 

No matter what may be said of direct 
influence brought to bear on media 
owners, no substantial segment of the 
commercial press deflated the claims of 
prominent national advertisers. Even in 
the face of the mounting evidence of 
what the consumer movement wanted 
advertising to be, there was little effort 
to understand and respond to the need 
of consumers to be intelligent buyers. 

Perhaps the most interesting section 
of the book describes the aggressive tac- 
tics used against the Pure Food and 
Drug Act, as well as the Communist 
smear used against the consumer move- 
ment, or at least against some of its 
leaders. Taken in conjunction with the 
effort of the industry to sell its philoso- 
phy of life and to convince the public 
that it was acting with careful consider- 
ation for the consumer, the facts must 
cause any thoughtful citizen to be just 
a little uneasy. 

The final expository chapter of Mr. 
Pease’s work, while it merits a separate 
study, gives a clear treatment of the 
problems involved in the new tech- 
niques of mass persuasion. The ethical 
problems of innuendo, implication and 
suggestion, or better, the question of 
veracity in commercial poetry is a dif- 
ficult one. Mr. Pease does not claim that 
advertising had eliminated rational ap- 
peals by 1940, but his analysis of the 
trend to nonrational advertisements and 
of their use to by-pass the codes points 
up the need for careful study of the 
present use of appeals and their effects 
on the public. 

Though the author has limited him- 
self to a single period of time and to a 
single phase of advertising, his work is 
not only one of the best of the current 
books on advertising but, by virtue of 
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its factual nature, a must for all who 
want evidence rather than propaganda 
or the slanted presentations of special 
pleaders. The excellent bibliography 
supplies a starting point for further re- 
search. Such studies are necessary if 
our society is to understand an institu- 
tion so powerful and—till today, at least 
—so little understood. 

THoMas M. GARRETT 


Hero of the New World 


APOSTLE OF BRAZIL: The Biography 
of P. Jose de Anchieta, S.J. 

By Helen G. Dominian. Exposition. 319p. 
$5 


Every schoolboy in Brazil knows the 
protagonist of this volume as one of 
his country’s earliest heroes. Father 
José de Anchieta came to the New 
World in 1553, a sickly young man of 
19 years. He had entered the Society 
of Jesus two years earlier, and his su- 
periors sent him to Brazil, hoping that 
the climate there would keep his frail 
body alive. Yet the labors he performed 
in his adopted country, until his death 
44 years later, seem to us today suffi- 
cient to crush a giant. 
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Jesuits had been in Brazil four vears 
before Fr. de Anchieta arrived, and 
other missionaries even longer. But he 
soon outstripped them all in his mastery 
of the Tupi-Guarani language spoken 
there. Six months after he came, he was 
planning his Grammar. It turned out to 
be a most valuable aid to colonists and 
missionaries; in fact, it was for 60 vears 
the only handbook of its kind. 

Fr. de Anchieta never returned to 
Europe. For almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury, he worked in the vicinity of Sao 
Vicente, present-day Santos. However, 
his frequent trips along the thousands 
of miles of Brazilian coast gave him a 
thorough knowledge of the Indians and 
of the terrain. The Letters, which he 
was commissioned to draw up and send 
back annually to his superiors in Rome 
—and which still exist—abound in 
dramatic details of life in the New 
World. His accounts of the natives’ can- 
nibalistic feasts, for example, are still 
fascinating reading. But they reveal the 
heroism required of those who lived 
among such peoples; breaking their 
converts of that inhuman habit was the 
most difficult problem the missionaries 
faced. Then, too, the Indians’ nomadic 
ways—they became even more skittish 
when the settlers began to enslave them 
for their sugar and dyewood planta- 
tions—made the Jesuits’ work among the 
neophytes almost impossible. However, 
they followed the Indians into the wil- 
derness, baptizing their children and 
instructing them there. 

There were serious problems with 
French Calvinists in those years. In 
1570, 40 Jesuits destined for Brazil 
were captured by French pirates and 
butchered. French efforts to settle at the 

site of present Rio de Janeiro caused 
as much consternation among the mis- 
sionaries as among the civil authorities. 
Fr. de Anchieta and his fellow Jesuits 
saw that religious divisions would con- 
fuse the Indians and be as disastrous 
for the missions as the military threat 
would be for the general peace of the 
Portuguese colony. 

When the Tamoyos, a fierce tribe of 
Indians, sided against the Portuguese, 
Fr. de Anchieta went to their camp in 
the jungle to act as emissary of peace. 
Discussions dragged on and he remained 
for three months a hostage among ene- 
mies who would have been delighted 
to eat him. Peace, brought about by his 
wisdom and bravery, finally prevailed 
and Fr. de Anchieta returned in safety. 

Mrs. Dominian’s volume, the first 
full-length life of Fr. de Anchieta in 
English, is the fruit of many years of 
serious research. It is, however, by no 
means a stuffy work. The sheer adven- 





ture of the events narrated and the 
heroism of the persons who act in them 
make it excellent reading for anyone | 
interested in the history of exploration 
or in the doings of great men. 
EuGENE K. CuLnang 


Double Portrait : 
THE MEDDLESOME FRIAR AND THE | 
WAYWARD POPE 
By Michael de la Bedoyere. Hanover 
House. 256p. $4 


An interesting and reasonable interpre. 
tation of the known facts about the con- 
flict between Savonarola and the Borgia 
Pope, Alexander VI, makes this a very 
worth-while book. The author’s style 
rarely slips and his contrast of the holy 
man with the sinner makes pleasant 
reading. Sensibly, his picture of Alex- 
ander would lie somewhere between the 
whitewashing biographies on the one 
hand (which question even whether 
Alexander fathered the notorious Cesare 
and which equate the Pope’s political 
activity with altruism) and, on the 
other, the lives which make him the 
chief of a scoundrel crew. 

It is unlikely that a man who through 
35 years fulfilled with high praise the 
office of vice-chancellor for five succes- 
sive Pontiffs should have been at the 
same time a disintegrated debauchee; 
it is even less credible that upon ascend- 
ing the throne of Peter in his 60th year 
he should suddenly have turned into 
an ecclesiastical Herod. 

Bedoyere successfully casts doubt 
upon sources that misled men like Villari 
into painting such an obscene and cruel 
portrait. The tainted sources were either 
gossip enlarging on the Pope's impru- 
dent habit of consorting with attractive 
women relatives, or they were Alexan- 
der’s letters, whose irony biographers 
missed, 

Equally judicious is Bedoyere’s in- 
terpretation of Alexander's adversary. 
Savonarola’s life does not warrant the 
attempt of some moderns to canonize 
him. But he meant well. All during the 
three years in which, self-fascinated by 
his successful preaching, he deteriorated 
step by step—from evasion of papal 
subpoena to defiance of excommunica- 
tion, and at last to schism—he was con- 
vinced that any other course would be 
to abandon his regenerate Florence to 
the devil, to offend charity, to sin. 

True, at his trial Savonarola declared 
himself a lying hypocrite. But this ad- 
mission was invalid. It was the effect of 
torture and panic upon a nervous and 
distorted character. The admission did 
not square with his many virtues. 
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The author’s wise analysis is marred 
by some inconsistencies. The most jar- 
ring of these is his habit of sainting 
Savonarola and then in the same 
breath condemning his serious short- 
comings. “As for the saintly prophet,” 
he writes, “something in him seemed to 
be driving him forward to disaster, 
drunk with his own zeal, reckless of all 
prudence, disregarding even the ele- 
mentary rights of authority in hands 
however unworthy.” 

The historian de métier, who may be 
disappointed at the lack of specific ref- 
erences, will ignore this book to his loss; 
the reading public, for whom Bedoyere 
is writing, will find it entertaining, sound 
and kind. Joun D. McCiuskeEy 


THE GREAT AGE OF DISCOVERY 
By Paul Herrmann. Harper. 507p. $6 


This corpulent volume, with its dozens 
of illustrations and maps, many from 
ancient classics in the field of voyage 
and travel literature, looks more like a 
“Christmas book” than a title from a 
publisher’s spring list. It is one of those 
big books just made for giving, and is a 
bargain, pound for pound. 

Paul Herrmann, in following up his 
successful Conquest by Man with a 
popular survey of the great age of dis- 
covery from Columbus through Henry 
M. Stanley, has created a splendid one- 
volume reader in exploration and dis- 
covery. It is well written and only in 
one or two spots do the author’s preju- 
dices leak through a rather scholarly 
and impartial appraisal of the field. It 
is obvious, however, that this survey 
was written by a German and not by 
an Englishman or an American. There 
is very little on such an important figure 
as Richard Burton; Wilkes, du Chaillu 
and other explorers we might expect to 
find are not included at all. 
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On the other hand, little-known (to 
non-Teutons) men like Gustave Nach- 
tigal and Heinrich Barth are treated in 
some detail. It is good to have some in- 
formation on these early German ex- 
plorers of the Dark Continent, men like 
Friedrich Hornemann (some of whose 
interesting papers can be seen among 
the African manuscripts of the Sutro 
Library in San Francisco, incidentally) , 
but it is a shame to see some of the 
major figures of exploration skipped en- 
tirely in a book as large and compre- 
hensive as this. There is also very little 
on the Arctic or Antarctic. We can be 
thankful that Herrmann has tied to- 
gether exploration and the books and 
maps which influenced or recorded the 
pioneer voyages and treks. 

The author corrects long-lived errors 
in skilful fashion, without mounting a 
soapbox. Thus he sets the record straight 
on Columbus’ first-voyage crew. They 
were not pressgang ruffians, as is often 
said, but competent sailors from the 
Palos area. Nor was it the superstitious 
belief that the world was flat which 
caused the opposition to Columbus; it 
was the quite correct belief that he had 
underestimated the distance between 
Europe and Asia. 

Herrmann is convinced that the voy- 
ages of discovery revitalized a decadent 
Europe—“the European recovered his 
self-respect.” The thrilling adventures of 
Magellan, Cook, Livingstone and others 
will lead many to a similar conclusion. 
Would the Renaissance have been such 
a great blossoming had not the stubborn 
Genoese kept at his seemingly hopeless 
project of sailing westward to the 
Indies? RicHArp H. DiLLon 


RACE AND ETHNIC RELATIONS 


By Brewton Berry. Houghton Mifflin. 559p. 
$6.50 


Knowledge of the facts does not suffice 
to promote peaceful relations among 
the various racial and ethnic groups. 
But such ample information is a prime 
necessity. This work is a mine of just 
such information. Its author is professor 
of sociology and anthropology at Ohio 
State University. Since its first publica- 
tion, in 1951, the entire question of race 
relations has leapt to the front rank of 
public interest and discussion, sparked 
by new legislation and aided by a vast 
amount of recent research. 

Prof. Berry’s handsome and brisk vol- 
ume is set primarily for college students, 
but it is not limited to the textbook 
style. It uses but a minimum of techni- 
calities, and is enlivened with an abun- 
dant selection of new and pertinent il- 
lustrations. It is distinguished by its 


breadth of treatment, discussing briefly 
the many ramifications of tensions and 
cross-purposes that exist among all 
kinds of groups in our communities, 
and is enhanced by a good historical 
perspective. With regard to the con- 
temporary problems of the American 
Indian, he cautiously observes (p. 362, 
note 34) that “the only attempt thus far- 
to evaluate the relocation program ob- 
jectively” is that proposed in 1956 by 
the Association on American Indian Af- 
fairs. 

The author undertakes to supply the 
factual material for solutions, not the 
solutions themselves. “Unless,” he says, 
“we are prepared to see much time, 
money and effort wasted, the thing that 
is obviously needed is more information. 
This is where the psychologist, the so- 
ciologist and the anthropologist can 
make their contributions.” And he adds: 


Frankly, we do not yet understand 
how best to proceed in reducing 
prejudice, in transforming antipa- 
thy into sympathy, in converting 
bigotry into benevolence. . . . In 
the meantime, those who adhere to 
the American creed will continue 
to teach, to preach and to propa- 
gandize, in the hope that their 
values may prevail, and with some 
reason to believe that their efforts 
are not entirely in vain. 

Such a viewpoint is sober but hearten- 

ing. It is the most practical one for the 

matter under consideration. 

Joun LaF arce 


FILMS 


THE VIKINGS (United Artists), a 
multi-million-dollar Technicolor epic, 
aptly described by one critic as “a Norse 
opera,” deals with the 9th-century in- 
vasions of England by the Norsemen. 
The story is told in the extravagant 
style and on the noncerebral level usual- 
ly associated with the historical films 
of Cecil B. De Mille. 

This means, among other things, that 
the picture is undeniably lively; that its 
point of view is rather like that of a 
juvenile adventure saga (though its en- 
thusiasm for depicting the bloodier ex- 
cesses of the era effectively removes it 
from the category of suitable juvenile 
movie fare); and that its physical pro- 
duction swarms with carefully authen- 
ticated historical trappings on the one 
hand and anachronisms on the other. 

Its chief Viking invaders are a pair 
of princes, father and son (Emest 
Borgnine and Kirk Douglas—the latter 
also produced the film). Despite their 
addiction to the common Viking vices 
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CANISIUS COLLEGE 


The new Canisius College Library, scheduled for completion 
this month, will mean enlarged and improved facilities for 
the college’s more than 2,000 day and evening students. 
Founded in 1870 as Buffalo’s first liberal arts college, Canisius 
serves the fast-developing Niagara Frontier area of the nation’s 
most populous State. Also planned for early construction is an 
administration building. For information about the college, 
write to Director of Admissions, Canisius College, Buffalo 8, 


New York. 


CANISIUS COLLEGE LIBRARY 





JESUIT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


ALABAMA 
Spring Hill College (Mobile) 
LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-Sy-AROTC 


Departments 


CALIFORNIA 
Loyola University i Angel 
AS-C-E- Ede G-L-AFROTC 
University of San cuetes 
LAS-Sc-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-A ROTC 
University of Santa Clara 
LAS-C-E-L-Sy-AROTC 


COLORADO 

Regis College (Denver) .............. LAS-Sy 
CONNECTICUT 

Piteweees TmIVETPity onc ccc ccc cececcss LAS-G 
ILLINOIS 

Loyola University (Chicago) ....... AS-AE- 


c 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-L-M-N-: 8.S6-8y- SpAROTC 
LOUISIANA 
Loyola University (New Orleans) 
LAS-C-D-Ed-G-L-Mu-N-P-Sy-AROTC 
MARYLAND 
Loyola College (Baltimore) .. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston College (Chestnut Hill) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Se-Sy-AROTC 
Holy Cross College (Worcester) 
LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 


- LAS-G-AROTC 


MICHIGAN 
University of Detroi 

LAS-C-D-E-G-IR- J- ” Se-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 
MISSOURI 
Rockhurst College (Kansas City) 

LAS-AE-C-IR-E-Se 

St. Louis University 

LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G- L-M-N-S-Se-Sp-Sy-AFROTC 


NEBRASKA Departments 
The Creighton University (Omaha) ..LAS-AE- 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Sce-Sp-A ROTC 
NEW JERSEY 
St. Peter’s College (Jersey City) 
LAS-AE-C-AROTC 
NEW YORK 
Canisius College (Buffalo) 
AS-Ed-G-Sy-A ROTC 
Fordham University (New York) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sy-Sp-A ROTC- Se et 
Le Moyne College (Syracuse) AS-C-IR 
OHIO 
John Carroll University oe) 
AS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
Xavier University (Cincinnati 











AS-AK-C-G-Sy-AROTC | 


PENNSYLVANIA 
St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) 
LAS-IR-Ed-Se-AFROTC 


University of Scranton ........ LAS-G-AROTC 


WASHINGTON 
Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
LAS-C-Ed-E-G-L-N-Sy-AROTC 

Seattle University ..LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-AROTC 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Georgetown University 
LAS-C-D-FS-G-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 

W. VIRGINIA 

ole he ES a ee LAS 


WISCONSIN 
Marquette University (Milwaukee) .LAS-AE-C- 
D-E-Ed-G-J-L-M-N-Sy-Sp-AROTC-NROTC 





KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS: 


LAS Liberal Arts FS Foreign Service 
and Sciences G Graduate School 

AE Adult Education IR Industrial 

Cc Commerce Relations 

D Dentistry J Journalism 

Ed Education L Law 

E Engineering M Medicine 
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of lust and bloodthirstiness, they are in- 
tended to be likable rogues. The ins 
and outs of intrigue and warfare by 
which the two finally meet violent ends 
is a little too complicated to follow in 
the movie, let alone to explain here. 

Their chief nemesis, however, is a 
slave (Tony Curtis), who wore a mys- 
terious jewel around his neck when he 
was kidnaped as a baby. In true story. 
book fashion, the gem proves that he 
is a long-lost English prince. It also 
brings out another circumstance of his 
birth that is not so frequently encoun- 
tered in story books: as a consequence 
of an earlier Viking raid he is respective- 
ly the son and half-brother of the two 
men whose deaths he brings about. Also 
prominently involved in the proceed- 
ings is a kidnaped Welsh princess (Janet 
Leigh), who is called upon to do very 
little but look decorative, even when 
periodically threatened with a fate 
worse than death. 

The film was photographed amid the 
Norwegian fjords by Jack Cardiff, Brit- 
ain’s acknowledged master of the color 
camera, and its visual images are worth 
looking at even when its plot is not. In 
addition, two at least of its action se- 
quences—a castle siege featuring a giant 
tree used as a battering ram, and a 
sword duel on a steeply pitched parapet 
—are real spellbinders. [L of D: A-III] 


THE BRAVADOS (20th Century-Fox) 
and THE LAW AND JAKE WADE 
(MGM) are elaborate color and wide- 
screen Westerns which also boast un- 
doubted pictorial distinction. Their stor- 
ies, however—both of which, by the way, 
deal in fart with women in the same 
sort of peril as the kidnaped princess 
in The Vikings—cannot claim a compara- 
ble amount of dramatic distinction. 
The Bravados has at least a fresh and 
thought-provoking approach to the com- 
mon Western theme about the man 
seeking private vengeance. The man in 
question, a rancher (Gregory Peck), is 
pursuing four outlaws (Stephen Boyd, 
Albert Salmi, Henry Silva, Lee Van 
Cleef), who are presumably guilty of 
the rape and murder of his wife. 
Shockingly enough, the first unusual 
plot twist finds the hero, once he has 
caught up with the quartet, killing three 
of them in cold blood. Immediately 
thereafter he is given proof by the sur- 
viving outlaw that the four men were 
innocent of the crime. His response to 
this awful news is the plot’s second un- 
usual feature and also its climax. It is 
simply that in a religious context he ex- 
presses profound remorse and sorrow 
for sin. The story is uneven in its telling. 
Its religious aspects, however, are well 
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enough done so that the man’s regenera- 
tion is believable and moving. [L of D: 


A-IT] 


THE LAW AND JAKE WADE deals 
with another tried and true Western 
formula: the conflict between an out- 
law and a reformed ex-outlaw turned 
peace officer. In this case the outlaw 
(Richard Widmark) kidnaps the town 
marshal who was once his partner 
(Robert Taylor), along with the mar- 
shal’s fiancée (Patricia Owens), in order 
to learn the whereabouts of the bank- 
robbery loot buried by the marshal just 
before he decided to go straight. Con- 
vention decrees that this kind of plot 
should wind up with the two men 
shooting it out. And so they do; though 
the particular circumstances and the 
story in general do not make much 
sense. The two men, however, play their 
roles for all they are worth; and the 
Rocky Mountain scenery ought to get 
star billing, too. [L of D: A-IT] 


HOT SPELL (Paramount) and THIS 
ANGRY AGE (Columbia) are a pair 
of depressing films about the disloca- 
tions of family life. 

Hot Spell provides Shirley Booth 
with a showy role as an unselfish but 
stupid housewife trying to keep her 
family together despite the flaunted in- 
fidelity of her husband (Anthony 
Quinn). The picture as a whole is be- 
lievable but not very rewarding soap 
opera. [L of D: A-IIT] 

This Angry Age is a pretentious and 
talent-heavy international undertaking 
photographed in Thailand in Techni- 
color. Its fractured family consists of a 
widow (Jo Van Fleet), hardened and 
embittered by her struggle to make a 
rice plantation out of a salt marsh, and 
the children (Tony Perkins, Silvana 
Mangano) she failed in the process. 
The children go spectacularly wrong 
in the big city, and finally appear 
headed back on the right track; but 
the motivation for either mode of con- 
duct is not readily discernible. [L of D: 
B} Morra WALSH 


TELEVISION 


The International Catholic Association 
for Radio and Television has taken a 
step that should be of interest to many 
parents and teachers who are concerned 
over the viewing habits of young chil- 
dren and teen-agers. According to a re- 
cent Reuters dispatch from Fribourg, 
the association has published a code 
dealing with television for children. 
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The document, according to Reuters, 
“seems likely to have widespread influ- 
ence far beyond purely Roman Catholic 
circles.” 

Among the recommendations con- 
tained in the code are the following: 
1) Children should not be allowed to 
get the idea that all television programs 
are necessarily suitable for all members 
of the family. 2) Especially at first, 
children should not be left alone in 
front of the television set. 3) “Horror” 
programs should be banned. 

The code also explores subjects such 
as television’s dual function of informa- 
tion and recreation, minimum ages for 
viewing, maximum advisable length of 
viewing time, best conditions for view- 
ing, and the role of parents both in re- 
gard to viewing and to television pro- 





ducers. According to the code, a gener- | 
ally applicable minimum age for intelli- | 
gent viewing of television is difficult to | 


determine, but is said to be higher than 
that for listening to radio programs. 
The code would seem to re-emphasize 
the importance of the parents’ role of 
supervising carefully the quantity and 
quality of the TV programs that their 
children see. As any parent knows, this 
is often a challenging task. The tele- 





vision set has been called a “built-in | 


baby sitter.” On a rainy day, for ex- | 


ample, the TV screen can provide a | 


diversion for the youngsters that makes 
domestic life relatively placid. It can 
keep the children quiet and free their 
mothers for household chores. 

The trouble is that even a well-in- 
tentioned mother can become com- 
placent about the perils that the TV 
screen offers. She may leave her children 
before the set watching a harmless, in- 
structive film on nature study or history. 








Vocations 











BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
t Serve God Through 

@ Teaching @ Writing 
@ Social Work @ Missions 
@ Clerical Work @ Trades 


For information write: 
BROTHER EYMARD, C.S.C 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 





100 DUJARIE HALL 











THE DAUGHTERS 
OF CHARITY 


of St. Vincent De Paul 


offer a joyous way of life in the service of the 
poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls between 
eighteen and thirty who have the courage to 
respond to Christ’s invitation to leave all and 
follow Him may find peace and happiness in 
a life dedicated to God. The Sisters engage in 
social work, teaching, nursing, the care of 
children, and serve on foreign missions, Send 
for descriptive literature to 
Sister Bertrande—Marillac Seminary 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sponsored by a friend of the Daughters of 
Charity, who loves their love of God and their 
love of their fellowman. 














NEVER TOO LATE 
to become a PRIEST 


or to devote your life to the service of 
God! 

New Seminary exclusively for belated 
vocations to secular or religious priest- 
hood. Full college course. Write to: 
Director of Admissions 


HOLY APOSTLES SEMINARY 
Cromwell, Connecticut 












| 
| 
| 


Il MAY NOT 
BE TOO LATE 


to begin studying for the Priesthood with 

the Priests of the Sacred Heart! 
school graduate under 30 or a college graduate 
under 40, we have a special post-graduate course 
in Latin and aHied subjects which will prepare 
you for our major seminary. Ex-Gl’s welcomed 


If you are a high 


in our Veterans’ approved course. 
Want more information? Write: 


Father Superior 


Dehon Seminary 


Great Barrington, 
Massachusetts 








*Woant to dedicate your life & talents to the Sacred Heart as a Broth- 
er? Write: Father Superior, Sacred Heart Novitiate, Ste. Marie, Ill. 
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Notices 


20 cents per word 
Payment with order 











ALL CHESTERTON'S AND BELLOC'S 
BOOKS. 250 Titles. Free Catalog. Pros- 
ser, 3116 North Keating, Chicago 41, IIli- 
nois. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot. Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





LINENS—NEW CREASE-RESISTING ALB 
LINEN and other beautiful linens by the 
yard. Also, imported Hand Embroidered 
Altar Linens made to your specifications. 
Write for illustrated brochure. Mary Moore 
—Box 394 M—Davenport, Iowa. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST. Struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion 15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s 
Parish, Hartsville, South Carolina. 


AMERICA 
——=ASSOCIATES==> 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 EAST 45th St. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





Please enrol renew 
me as an Associate for 1 year. 


(J Sustaining, $25 or more 


( Charter, $100 or more 
... Check attached ... Bill me 


(Please make checks payable to 
AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES) 








AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES receive America, 
National Catholic Weekly Review. $8 of your mem- 
bership pays for a one-year subscription now, or a 
one-year extension if you are already a subscriber. 
The balance will be used to improve our editorial 
facilities, a report of which will be sent to you 
from time to time. 
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| a serious situation. 








But as she busies herself in another part 
of the house the program will change. 
The youngsters may now be watching 
a trashy feature film about crime and 
vice. The damaging effects of some of 
these programs on sensitive juvenile 
minds are certainly a matter of concern. 

Because of a lack of proper parental 
supervision, teen-agers also may be free 
to watch programs that are, by their 
nature, designed for adult audiences. 

One prominent TV figure—Jack Paar, 
whose late night program is carried on 
NBC-—has_ expressed surprise upon 
learning that youngsters are among his 
viewers. His reaction is understandable. 
The program does not go on the air 
until 11:15 P.M. (Eastern Time). In a 
properly supervised home, children are 
not allowed to stay up that late. Some 
of the material on the Paar show—such 
as the forthright observations by his 
guest, Elsa Maxwell, on contemporary 
mores and morals among_headline- 
seekers—is apt and amusing. It is not, 
however, calculated for children, and it 
is delivered on the assumption that 
children are not watching or listening. 
If they are, the blame rests only on their 
parents. 

It is to be hoped that the new code 
will receive widespread distribution and 
that its admonitions will be heeded. The 
International Catholic Association for 
Radio and Television is to be com- 
mended for taking measures to remedy 
]. P. SHANLEY 


THE WORD 


I would see you tenderhearted, modest 
and humble, not repaying injury with 
injury, or hard words with hartl words, 
but blessing those who curse you (I Pet. 
3:8-9; Epistle for the Fifth’ Sunday 
after Pentecost). 





There can be no doubt that the earliest 
Christians stood under heavy fire, of one 
sort or another, from the neighbors—to 
use our Lord’s own word for these— 
who in every sense surrounded them. 
From the very outset the Christian sys- 
tem necessarily constituted an explicit 
condemnation of the popular pagan sys- 
tem, and the natural reaction of the 
pagan world may be guessed. Moreover, 
we must suppose that even outside 
Palestine the first Christian converts 
would commonly have been Jews, and 
both history and literature assure us 
that the Jew was not loved of the an- 
cient world. Finally, the Jewish Chris- 
tian was emphatically regarded as a 
renegade by those fellow Jews who 





would have described themselves—and 
in Mark’s Gospel do describe themselves 
—as following the tradition of our an- 
cestors. 

Such a trying situation would explain 
the preoccupation of St. Peter, in his 
first Epistle, with the hard usage his 
converts are evidently experiencing: 
What if you have trials of many sorts 
to sadden your hearts in this brief in. 
terval?. . . It is the patience of the inno- 
cent sufferer that wins credit in God's 
sight. . . . not repaying injury with in. 
jury... . suffer in the cause of right, 
. . . Do not be afraid or disturbed at 
their threats. . . . this fiery ordeal. . . . 
share in some measure the sufferings of 
Christ. . . . punished for being a Chris- 
tian. No chapter of this short letter is 
without some reference of this sort. 

Against all ill treatment, persecution 
and galling injustice, the first Pope of- 
fers his poor people a single shield, one 
only mode of defense: the very Chris- 
tian virtue of meekness. 

Almost all the Christian virtues have 
a kind of intrinsic appeal. Fortitude, 
justice, temperance, prudence, charity, 
and even such demanding virtues as 
humility and chastity, possess, in them- 
selves, an undeniable attraction. Meek- 
ness, however, is a very different cup 
of tea—and perhaps the metaphor is 
particularly apt for a nation that dotes 
on black coffee, bourbon and beer; for 
to such a taste, quite honest in itself, 
tea must seem a weak and watery sort 
of stimulant. Nobody, we must suppose, 
really likes meekness. The very word 
sounds embarrassing, for it smells 
faintly of feebleness or even cowardice, 
and remotely invites the contempt of 
the virile and the bold. 

And that is why, in urging Christian 
meekness upon a flock who perhaps 
found the virtue even less palatable 
than we do today, St. Peter keeps point- 
ing to the example of Christ our Lord. 
He did no wrong, no treachery was 
found on his lips; he was ill spoken of, 
and spoke no evil in return, suffered 
and did not threaten vengeance, gave 
himself up into the hands of injustice. 

It is the example of our Saviour’s own 
monumental meekness that clinches the 
argument about meekness. It is the 
spectacle of the Lord Christ meek under 
every kind of petty or brutal provoca- 
tion that must convince us of the rug- 
gedness and valor and even the bold- 
ness of meekness. Perhaps we might 
add one other simple argument to this 
basic contention of Peter the Rock. 
Anyone who thinks that meekness is 
weakness should, in Chesterton’s words, 
“just try it and see.” 

VINCENT P. McCorry, 5.J. 
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Schools and Colleges 


ae 


District of Columbia 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 


A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 





Conducted by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 


For particulars address 
the Directer of Admissions. 


Minnesota 





Maryland 


COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10, MARYLAND 


Conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Program leading to A.B. degree 
Arts and Sciences 


Teacher Training Pre-Medical 


For catalog and further information 
address the Director of Admissions 


Michigan 





SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 


Beautiful Buildings 
Moderate Rates 
International Clientele 
Masters Degree in Fine Arts, 
Education, Science 


Bachelor Degrees in 
Arts, Science, Music 
Professional training: 

Art, Education, Clothing, Dietetics, 
Interior Decoration, 
Medical Technology, Pre-Medical, 
Radio, Secretarial, Social Work. 


Ideal accommodations for 
Sister students 


For catalog address the Dean 








COLLEGE OF 


SAINT TERESA 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education of Catholie Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities. Registered for teachers. Licensed 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bache- 
lor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Picturesquely located 
on the upper Mississippi. One hundred acre campus. 
Served by the ‘‘Zephyr,’’ ‘“‘Hiawatha,”’ the ‘‘400."’ 


ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO 





New Jersey 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the 
Sisters of Charity 


Convent Station, New Jersey 





Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B.. B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical. 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street. New 
York, N. Y. 


Also in Quebee City, Canada. Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St.. New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 


New York 
GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


B.A. and B. S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and S pre journalism, 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine arts. 
Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 








Forty Minutes From New York City. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Teacher 
Training. Campus bordering Hudson River. 


One half hour from Grand Central Station. 
New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 


THE COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ROSE 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 


A fully accredited liberal arts college for 
women conducted by the Sisters ef Saint 
Joseph of Carondelet. 

Awards B.A., B.S., B.S. in Ed. degrees. 
Prepares for elementary and secondary school 
teaching, business, medical technology, 
Courses offered in English, foreign languages, 
history, sociology, economics, mathematics, 
biology, physics, chemistry and music. 





lso 
Graduate program leading to M.A., M.S.. 
M.S. in Eid. degrees. 
For further information address the Registrar 





Pennsylvania 


Gwynedd-Mercy 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Fully accredited. Liberal arts preparation for 
transfer to senior colleges. Courses leading 
directly to careers: general business; secre- 
tarial; medical secretarial; laboratory tech- 
nician. Music and art. AA. A.S. degrees. 
Activities, sports. 180-acre campus near 
Philadelphia. Affiliated with Catholic Univer- 
sity. Catalog. Sister Mary Gregory, Dean, 
Box A, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 














Devon Preparatory 


School 


conducted by 
THE PIARIST FATHERS 
Devon, Pa. MUrray 8-2672 
Day and Resident Students 
Strictly Academic Course 
Emphasis on Scholastic Achievement 


Faculty of European and American 
trained priests and laymen 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 23-Aug. 1 


For information: Address Headmaster 














end Mother. 








Books 


you meant to buy bac 











1. CATHOLIC MIND THROUGH FIFTY YEARS 


Edited by Rev. Benjamin L. Masse, S.J. 674 pages of selected 
best articles, addresses, from world-wide sources over a period 


of 50 years and encyclicals on Catholic life and social teachings. 
List $5.00 


2. IN HIM WAS LIFE 
By Rev. John P. Delaney, S.J. The Sunday Gospels treated in 
the spirit of the liturgy. List $2.75 


3. MAJOR TRENDS IN AMERICAN CHURCH HISTORY 


By Rev. Francis X. Curran, S.J. A concise, readable summary 
of events seldom discussed in regular histories. List $2.50 


4. MARY AND MODERN MAN 
Edited by Rev. Thomas J. M. Burke, S.J. A different approach 


to Mary— intellectual, cultural, stimulating, by ten authors of 
renown. List $3.50 


5. MARY AND THE POPES 
Five great official Papal documents on Our Blessed Mother, 
specially translated by American theologians. List $1.00 


6. PRESENT POSITION OF CATHOLICS IN ENGLAND 
Cardinal Newman’s great classic on the emergence of the Church 
after the Reformation. List $2.00 


7. SECOND AMERICA BOOK OF VERSE 
Edited by Dr. James E. Tobin. A selection of the finest poetry 
published in AMERICA during the past 25 years. List $3.00 


8. THAT WE MAY HAVE HOPE 
_By Rev. William A. Donaghy, S.J. The Epistles of the Sunday 


oH io a 4-4 . Mass strikingly explained and applied by one of the outstand- 
List $3.50 


Please send me five books circled below at the special rate 
of 5 for $4.00. Payment enclosed [] Bill me 0 
1 2 3 a 5 6 7 8 
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